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The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  show  that  Dewey  and  Heidegger 
shared  a  common  understanding  of  the  human  problems  engendered  by  tradi- 
tional ways  of  thinking.    Both  philosophers,  from  different  backgrounds 
and  using  different  language,  insisted  they  were  not  offering  a  new 
"view  of  reality,"  but  rather  a  different  way  of  thinking  about  our 
on-going  relationship  with  reality.    When  this  distinction  is  understood 
and  taken  seriously,  we  find  it  suggests  significant  changes  in  western 
thought. 

Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  identified  traditional  thinking  as  a 
way  of  thinking  which  was  based  on  a  radical  separation  between  knower 
and  known  and  which  took  as  its  ultimate  aim  the  construction  of  an 
accurate  picture  of  reality.    In  contrast,  both  urged  a  way  of  thinking 
rooted  in  the  temporal  process  of  experience  and  capable  of  reflecting 

vii 


upon  the  human  responsibility  in  the  construction  and  future  recon- 
struction of  true  ideas. 

The  work  of  Dewey  and  Heidegger  suggests  a  different  way  of 
thinking  about  thinking  and  knowledge;  it  suggests  a  major  change,  not 
necessarily  in  the  content  of  ideas,  but  in  the  way  human  beings  relate 
to  ideas.    The  study  discusses  some  of  the  epistemological  and  social 
implications  of  this  change. 

Finally,  the  educational  implications  of  this  different  way  of 
thinking  are  explored.  The  implicit  commitment  of  American  education 
to  democracy  necessitates  an  analysis  of  its  meaning.  The  analysis 
suggests  that  the  traditional  model  of  thinking  itself  interferes  with 
a  clear  conception  of  democracy.  A  conception  of  democracy  as  "a  con- 
tinuing situation  in  which  human  experience  is  the  judge  of  the  worth- 
whileness  of  ideas"  is  developed. 

This  conception  implies  radical  changes  in  educational  practice, 
for  example,  (1)  restructuring  of  class  time  to  allow  for  questioning 
and  listening;  (2)  a  reversal  in  priorities  between  testing  and  active 
participation;  (3)  a  change  in  teacher  preparation  towards  educating 
to  perform  the  function  of  "guide,"  rather  than  "authoritative  source"; 
and  (4)  a  restructuring  of  the  institution  as  a  workplace  so  that 
teachers  have  the  functional  power  to  meet  their  responsibilities, 
rather  than  merely  the  "power"  accorded  them  by  their  "status"  in  the 
organizational  hierarchy. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  public  is  demanding  that  education  be  "accountable."  To 
be  "accountable"  means  to  be  "responsible,"  i.e.,  capable  of  res- 
ponding, answering,  or  explaining,  "capable  of  rational  thought  or 
action."^    Generating  hard  data  to  support  the  claim  that  education  is 
fulfilling  its  aims,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  sense  of  what  those 
aims  are,  is  hardly  meeting  this  responsibility. 

"Accountability"  has  become  a  fashionable  term,  a  "code  word" 
for  the  statistics  which  give  credence  to  the  idea  that  the  educational 
institution  is  doing  what  it  says  it  is  going  to  do.    But  who  is  making 
the  decisions  concerning  what  the  educational  institution  says  it  is 
going  to  do?    Who  is  accepting  the  responsibility  for  the  determination 
of  educational  aims?    The  operative  assumption  is  that  "everybody" 
knows  what  the  aims  of  education  are.    But  is  this  the  case? 

If  one  were  to  poll  "everybody"  concerning  their  concept  of 
the  aims  of  education,  would  the  same  answer  emerge?    The  most  typical 
response  might  be  "the  aim  of  education  is  learning,"  but  the  slightest 
effort  to  draw  out  a  more  specific  meaning  would  generate  myriad  res- 
ponses from  "learning  how  to  read"  to  "learning  how  to  be  a  good 
citizen"  to  "learning  in  order  to  get  a  good  job."    I  suggest  that  the 
results  would  be  the  same  if  the  sample  polled  were  reduced  from  "every 
body"  to  educators. 
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At  a  time  when  thoughtful  communication  is  most  required, 
educational  philosophy,  which  could  be  instrumental  in  the  clarifi- 
cation, formulation,  and  communication  of  educational  aims,  is 
undervalued.    Educational  philosophers  are  seen  as  too  "theoretical" 
to  be  of  help  in  a  time  of  "practical"  urgency;  they  face  program  cut- 
backs and  decreasing  influence.    But  the  problem  of  a  lack  of  clear 
I  educational  aims  remains;  and  the  frantic  generation  of  data  does  not 
change  this  chaotic  state  of  affairs. 

It  may  appear  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  simple,  i.e., 
the  educational  community  should  charge  its  philosophers  with  the  task 
of  clearly  determining  its  ultimate  aim.    Once  this  aim  were  deter- 
mined the  educational  establishment  could  then  decide  without  equivoca- 
tion what  students  needed  to  learn,  and  researchers  could  develop 
appropriate  techniques  for  measuring  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
teaching  effort.    However,  such  a  program  would  require  a  degree  of 
authoritarian  control  that  the  majority  of  Americans  would  find 
repugnant. 

We  are  facing  a  dilemma.    Education  must  have  a  clear  aim  in 
order  to  meet  responsibly  the  public's  demand  for  accountability.  But 
actually  changing  the  schools  to  efficiently  meet  the  defined  goal  would 
defy  this  country's  long-standing  belief  in  freedom  of  thought.  When 
looked  at  in  this  way  the  choice  before  us  is  between  authoritarian 
control  and  continued  chaos. 

One  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  show  that  the  dilemma 
referred  to  above  rests  on  certain  assumptions  about  the  process  of 
thinking  and  the  nature  of  aims.    These  assumptions  are  part  of  a 
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particular  model  of  thinking.    For  example,  the  model  assumes  that 
thinking  is  something  that  individuals  do  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
generating  independently  "true  ideas."    Thus,  a  suggested  effort  to 
think  about  and  clarify  educational  aims  is  taken  as  expressing  the 
need  for  an  ultimately  "true  idea"  which  should  henceforth  determine 
the  educational  endeavor. 

John  Dewey  and  Martin  Heidegger  are  two  thinkers  of  the  current 
century  who  offered  a  different,  and  I  will  argue  more  useful  model  of 
thinking.  Both  suggested  that  the  traditional  model  leads  to  dilemmas 
which  are  unresolvable  as  long  as  we  accept  unquestioningly  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  thinking.  They  offered  an  alternative  model  which  could 
prove  useful  in  the  resolution  of  the  dilemma  in  education. 

Few  scholars  have  explored  the  similarities  between  the  thought 
of  Dewey  and  the  thought  of  Heidegger.    Approximately  ten  years  ago 
Leroy  Troutner  and  Victor  Kestenbaum  engaged  in  a  brief  exchange  con- 
cerning Troutner's  proposed  "synthesis"  of  the  "experimental ism"  of 

2 

Dewey  and  the  "existential -phenomenology   of  Heidegger.     In  1976, 

3 

Richard  Rorty's  article  "Overcoming  the  Tradition:    Heidegger  and  Dewey" 

appeared.    This  article  is  the  focus  of  Chapter  II  in  this  work.  Although 

I  am  highly  critical  of  the  interpretation  of  Heidegger  which  Rorty 

expresses  in  this  article,  his  later  and  broader  work.  Philosophy  and 

4 

the  Mirror  of  Nature    deserves  serious  study  by  the  scholar  interested 
in  the  radical  nature  of  what  I  term  the  "paradigm  shift"  (the  change  in 
models  of  thinking)  urged  by  both  Dewey  and  Heidegger.    Finally,  in  1978, 
the  article  considered  in  Chapter  III  of  this  work  appeared— Michael 
Zimmerman's  "Dewey,  Heidegger,  and  the  Quest  for  Certainty." 
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  For  the  most  part  these  articles  (Rorty's  book  is  the  notable 

exception  to  the  following  generalizations)  have  been  efforts  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  selected  similarities  and  differences  between 
Dewey' Scideas^ and  Heidegger' Ss -  For  example,  Zimmerman  concludes  that 
Heidegger's  perspective  on  science  is  more  valuable  than  Dewey's; 
Rorty, -in  his  article,  decides  that  Dewey's  practical,  "end  of  philosophy" 
approach  is  more  realistic  than  Heidegger's  perceived  "other-worldl i- 
ness";  Troutner  suggests  a  "partnership"  between  Dewey's  "organism- 
environment  transaction  perspective"  and  Heidegger's  "existence" 
perspective.    These  efforts  have  taken  the  respective  work  of  Dewey 
and  Heidegger  as  two  bodies  of  ideas,  i.e.,  finished  products,  and 

have  sought  to  compare  and  contrast  the  two  "products"  in  their  partic- 

g 

ularities.    This  is  not  the  approach  taken  in  the  present  work. 

Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  urged  a  changing  of  our  habitual  ways 
of  thinking.    Both  sought  to  account  for  our  habits  of  thought  histor- 
ically and  in  terms  of  future  consequences.    In  other  words,  both 
placed  thinking  within  a  temporal  context  and  argued  that  traditional 
thought  sought  an  a-temporal  ground  for  its  activities.    This  work  is  a 
study  of  the  significance  of  the  shift  (from  a-temporal  ground  to 
temporal  context). 

Chapter  I  explores  the  reasons  that  so  few  scholars  have  noted 
the  similarities  between  these  two  thinkers  and    outlines    the  general 
nature  of  the  similarities.    The  next  two  chapters  examine  the  work  of 
two  scholars  who  have  considered  the  similarities  outlined  in  Chapter  I. 
The  focal  point  of  Chapter  II  is  Rorty's  article  which  concludes  with  a 
preference  for  Dewey's  work  over  Heidegger's,  on  the  ground  of 
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Heidegger's  perceived  "other-worldliness."    It  is  argued  that  the 
latter  is  a  misperception  which  is  based  on  a  failure  to  understand 
Heidegger's  use  of  the  term  "Being."    Chapter  III  challenges  the 
basis  for  Zimmerman's  concluding  preference  for  Heidegger's  work  over 
Dewey's;  Zimmerman  suggests  that  Dewey's  advocacy  of  "science"  betrays 
a  commitment  to  the  traditional  thought  which  Heidegger  is  seeking  ' 
to  overcome.    The  chapter  explores  Dewey's  conception  of  scientific 
method  and  its  uses.    Heidegger's  use  of  the  term  "Being"  and  Dewey's 
advocacy  of  "science"  are  taken  as  the  major  stumbling  blocks  to  a 
general  philosophical  understanding  and  consequent  exploration  of  the 
implications  of  their  central  vision.    Thus,  by  demonstrating  that 
these  major  " ideas''^  of  Heidegger  and  Dewey  are  not  incompatible  when 
examined  closely,  the  pathv/ay  is  cleared  for  a  serious  consideration 
of  the  implications  of  a  way  of  thinking  grounded  in  a  temporal  context 
rather  than  a  way  of  thinking  which  seeks  an  a-temporal ,  or  unchanging 
ground. 

Chapter  IV  is  concerned  with  clarifying  this  change  in  the  model 
or  pattern.    Both  the  traditional  and  the  temporal  epistemological  models 
are  described.    Then  some  of  the  changes  which  would  occur  if  we  were  to 
think  in  this  different  way  are  explored.    For  example,  what  is  the 
significance  of  understanding  the  knower  as  a  participant  in  the  knowing 
process,  rather  than  as  a  spectator  of  "what  is  to  be  known"?    And  how 
does  "what  is  to  be  known"  change  when  there  is  no  assumption  of  some 
unchanging  structure  "out  there"?    The  chapter  concludes  that  only  con- 
crete meanings  actualized  within  experience  can  adequately  function  as 
the  aim  of  knowing. 
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Finally,  in  Chapter  V  we  return  to  our  primary  concern,  i.e., 
education.    How  can  this  different  way  of  thinking  help  educators  re- 
solve the  dilemma  between  authoritarian  control  and  chaos?  The 
dilemma  was  induced  by  a  particular  view  of  ideas  and  their  relation- 
ship to  human  experience.    Dewey's  and  Heidegger's  thought  changes 
that  relationship.    Dewey  calls  that  changed  relationship  "democracy"; 
Heidegger  calls  it  "dwelling." 

The  implicit  commitment  of  American  education  to  educating 
students  in  and  for  a  democratic  society  obligates  educators  to  give 
serious  thought  to  the  implications  of  this  different  way  of  thinking. 
This  last  chapter  points  out  some  of  those  implications.    It  is  hoped 
that  this  entire  study  will  be  taken,  in  Heidegger's  words,  "as 
directions  for  the  road  of  independent  reflection  on  the  matter  pointed 
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out  which  each  must  travel  for  himself." 
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CHAPTER  I 

DEWEY  AND  HEIDEGGER:    AN  A-TYPICAL  COMPARISON 


Why  Comparison  Is  A-typical 
John  Dewey  (1859-1952)  and  Martin  Heidegger  (1889-1976)  are 
both  "well-known"  philosophers  of  the  current  century.  "Well-known" 
is  in  quotation  marks  here  because  the  words  are  meant  to  refer  only 
to  the  fame  of  the  two  philosophers,  and  not  to  how  "well"  or  how 
deeply  their  thought  has  been  understood.    Indeed,  virtually  all  philos- 
ophers as  well  as  many  nonphilosophers  would  recognize  their  names. 
Both  were  prolific  writers  and  had  long  teaching  careers.    The  teaching 
stays  Dewey  spent  in  China,  Japan,  and  Russia  spread  his  influence  beyond 
the  American  borders.    While  Heidegger  himself  traveled  little,  his 
students  came  from  many  countries  to  study  with  him  in  Germany,  sub- 
sequently returning  to  their  own  countries  to  spread  his  influence. 
Thus,  there  seems  to  be  little  need  for  elaborate  biographies. 

Different  Backgrounds 

Of  Dewey's  influence  on  American  thought,  Rodman  Webb  writes, 

pragmatism  is  America's  only  native  philosophy,  and  John 
Dewey's  seminal  works  stand  at  its  center.    His  influence 
on  the  course  of  twentieth-century  American  intellectual 
thought  has  been  dramatic  and  profound.    The  modern  develop- 
ment of  sociology,  law,  political  and  social  theory,  religion, 
and  of  course  education  has  been  nurtured  and  enriched  by 
Dewey's  contribution. 1 

Such  tributes  are  frequent  and  well-earned.    Dewey's  long,  public  career, 

spanning  half  a  century  from  his  early  days  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
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through  the  decade  at  the  turn  of  the  century  at  the  University  of 

Chicago  and  his  long  tenure  of  thirty-four  years  at  Columbia  University, 

caused  the  American  historian,  Morris  Cohen,  to  write, 

so  faithfully  did  Dewey  live  up  to  his  philosophical 
creed  that  he  became  the  guide,  the  mentor,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people:    it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  for  a  generation  no  major 
issue  was  clarified  until  Dewey  had  spoken. 2 

Dewey  was  a  productive  scholar,  his  writing  "comprising  some 

3 

forty  books  and  over  seven  hundred  articles."     Also,  he  was  actively 
involved  in  the  many  social  and  political  issues  which  he  considered 
important.    He  organized  teacher  unions  and  attempted  to  organize  a 
third  political  party;  he  marched  for  women's  suffrage,  and  helped  to 
found  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union;  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  in- 
vestigated the  charges  against  Trotsky,  and  vociferously  defended 
academic  freedom  wherever  he  saw  it  under  attack.    The  foregoing  names 
only  a  few  of  his  many  activities. 

Dewey  saw  the  need  for  change  in  the  structure  of  our  public 
institutions--change  which  would  lead  to  a  more  democratic  society  as 
he  envisioned  it.    He  deemed  it  part  of  his  responsibility  as  a  thinker 
to  speak  out  and  work  for  such  change.    Dewey  frequently  has  been 
referred  to  as  an  "optimist."    If  this  characterization  is  taken  to  mean 
that  he  naively  believed  that  "everything  will  be  okay,"  there  is  little 
evidence  that  this  is  true.    However,  optimism  can  also  be  taken  as  a 
personal  attitude,  perhaps  best  described  as  cheerful  courage.    It  can 
be  seen  as  an  attitude  that  one  assumes  towards  the  many  problems  of 
thought  and  action  regardless  of  one's  judgment  of  outcome.    Taken  with 
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this  latter  meaning,  Dewey  certainly  was  an  "optimist,"  and  he  took 

the  public  arena  as  a  friendly  place  within  which  to  do  "open  battle." 

Heidegger's  route  to  "fame"  was  very  different  from  Dewey's. 

Hannah  Arendt,  a  personal  friend  of  Heidegger's  as  well  as  a  fellow 

scholar,  writes  of  Heidegger's  fame: 

Heidegger's  "fame"  predates  by  about  eight  years  the 
publication  of  Sein  und  Zeit  (Being  and  Time)  in  1927; 
indeed  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  unusual  success 
of  this  book— not  just  the  immediate  impact  it  had 
inside  and  outside  the  academic  world  but  also  its 
extraordinarily  lasting  influence,  with  which  few  of 
the  century's  publications  can  compare --would  have 
been  possible  if  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  the 
teacher's  reputation  among  the  students,  in  whose 
opinion,  at  any  rate,  the  book's  success  merely  con- 
firmed what  they  had  known  for  many  years. 4 

Heidegger's  fame  and  influence  came  about  in  a  manner  different  from 
Dewey's.    Heidegger  was  not  the  beloved  public  figure,  as  was  Dewey. 
Indeed,  his  one  brief  excursion  into  the  public,  political  spotlight 
seriously  damaged  his  reputation,  and  likely  retarded  his  influence  here 
in  America.    The  circumstances  surrounding  Heidegger's  acceptance  of 
the  rectorate  of  Freiburg  University  under  the  Nazi  regime,  from  April 
1933  to  February  1934,  are  only  now  beginning  to  come  to  light.  Heidegger 
himself  maintained  silence  on  the  subject  from  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion until  1966  when  he  granted  an  interview  to  the  editors  of  Der 

Spiegel .    He  granted  the  interview,  however,  only  with  the  strict  agree- 

5 

ment  that  it  not  be  published  until  after  his  death, 

Heidegger's  avoidance  of  the  public  arena  was  deliberate  on  his 
part.    He  consistently  resisted  the  advances  of  biographers.    The  first 
year  of  his  teaching  career  at  Marburg  (1922),  he  built  his  now  famous 
cottage  in  Todtnauberg  in  the  southern  Black  Forest,  which  he  considered 
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his  "work  world."    The  year  he  resigned  the  rectorate  of  Freiburg 

University  (1934)  he  wrote  a  very  brief  statement  entitled  "Why  Do  I 

Stay  in  the  Provinces,"  in  which  he  said, 

in  the  public  world  one  can  be  made  a  "celebrity" 
overnight  by  the  newspaper  and  journals.    That  always 
remains  the  surest  way  to  have  one's  ownmost  inten- 
tions get  misinterpreted  and  quickly  and  thoroughly 
forgotten. 6 

In  the  Per  Spiegel  (1966)  interview  when  Heidegger  was  asked  why  he  had 
maintained  silence  for  so  long  throughout  the  controversy  surrounding 
his  political  error  of  the  '30s,  he  said,  "it  is  neither  pride  nor 
stubbornness,  but  rather  sheer  care  for  my  work."^ 

Heidegger  tended  to  view  the  public  arena,  not  as  a  friendly 
place  as  Dewey  had,  but  as  a  danger  and  a  distraction.    The  danger 
Heidegger  perceived  was  not  a  personal  danger,  a  threat  to  his  own 
existence  (although  in  this  period  of  German  history  this  would  certainly 
have  been  a  reasonable  perception).    Rather,  Heidegger  feared  that  a 
sensation-seeking  public  would  fix  its  interest  on  his  personal  life, 
thereby  being  distracted  from  the  more  difficult  and  urgent  challenges 
of  his  writing  and  teaching. 

Heidegger's  fame,  as  Arendt  pointed  out,  came  about  through  "the 
teacher's  reputation  among  the  students";  it  spread  rapidly  by  word-of- 
mouth.    Arendt  described  the  excitement  among  students  on  the  European 
continent  as  word  of  Heidegger's  unique  style  of  teaching  spread.  "We 
were  so  accustomed  to  the  old  opposition  of  reason  versus  passion, 
spirit    versus  life,  that  the  idea  of  passionate  thinking,  in  which 
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thinking  and  aliveness  become  one,  takes  us  somewhat  aback." 
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Walter  Biemal,  who  describes  his  experience  in  Heidegger's 

seminars  as  electrifying,  writes, 

even  with  beginners,  he  was  able  to  coax  them  into  thinking, 
not  just  learning  various  views  or  reproducing  what  they 
had  read,  but  entering  into  the  movement  of  thinking.  It 
seemed  as  if  by  some  miracle  the  Socratic  practice  of  ad- 
dress and  rejoinder  had  come  to  life  again. 9 

Thus,  the  profound  influence  Heidegger  had  on  the  many  students 

who  flocked  to  his  seminars  throughout  his  approximately  fifty-year 

teaching  career  laid  the  groundwork  which  was  only  deepened  and  extended 

by  his  prolific  writing  career.    While  many  in  this  country  would  identify 

Heidegger  only  with  his  most  famous  work.  Being  and  Time,  which  did  not 

appear  in  English  translation  until  1962,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 

his  works  would  include  approximately  forty-five  books  and  over  seventy 

articles.    (The  imprecision  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Heidegger  wrote 

several  pieces  that  are  variously  published  as  short  books  or  long 

essays. ) 

Separate  Categories 

Dewey  and  Heidegger  obviously  brought  different  backgrounds  to 
their  philosophical  work.    They  made  different  choices  concerning  how 
best  to  live  out  their  philosophical  commitments.    As  with  most  thinkers 
who  achieve  a  degree  of  fame,  popular  beliefs  concerning  what  they  were 
attempting  to  do  and  into  what  philosophical  "schools  of  thought"  their 
thinking  should  be  placed  are  readily  available.    It  is  suggested  here 
that  the  biographical  differences  between  Dewey  and  Heidegger  have  had 
a  more  determinate  influence  on  popular  beliefs  about  them  than  have 
examined  differences  in  philosophical  vision.    Scholars  who  have  studied 
the  respective  thought  of  Dewey  and  Heidegger  tend  to  study  one  or  the 
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other,  but  not  both.    One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  this  is  that 
Dewey  and  Heidegger  have  been  placed  in  different  "cultural  categories." 

The  term  "cultural  categories"  is  used  to  refer  to  the 
basically  dualistic  division  of  western  culture.    The  various  "schools 
of  thought"  from  the  many  intellectual  disciplines  of  western  culture 
are  typically  seen  as  "belonging"  in  one  cultural  category  or  the 
other,  as  are  many  abstract  concepts.    (For  simplicity,  I  will  refer  to 
Category  I  and  Category  II--see  summary  chart  below).    For  example, 
within  philosophy.  Pragmatism  and  Linguistic  Analysis  fall  into  Cate- 
gory I  and  are  seen  as  closely  related  to  each  other  and  to  Behaviorism 
in  psychology  and  Realism  in  literature;  Category  II  includes  Existen- 
tialism, Phenomenology,  Humanistic  Psychology,  and  Romanticism.  This 
same  categorical  division  is  reflected  in  such  concepts  as  objective  v. 
subjective,  instrumental  v.  expressive,  public  v.  private,  society  v. 
nature,  science  v.  religion,  and  rational  v.  irrational --in  other  words, 
the  "nest  of  dualisms"  to  which  Dewey  disapprovingly  refers. 


Summary  Chart 


Category  I  Examples 


Category  II  Examples 


Pragmatism  <  

Linguistic  Analysis  <- 

Behaviorism  <  

Real  ism  <  

objective  <  

instrumental  ■<  


public 
society  -< — 
science  < — 
rational 


Existentialism 

Phenomenology 

Humanistic  Psychology 
->  Romanticism 
-y  subjective 

expressive 

private 
->  nature 
-y  religion 

irrational 


If  one  examines  the  concepts  listed  above  under  Category  I 
Examples,  one  will  find  that  many  of  the  terms  are  associated  with 
Dewey's  thinking.    Conversely,  many  of  the  Category  II  Examples  are 
associated  with  Heidegger's  work.    This  gross,  dualistic  categorization 
has  limited  scholarly  concern  for  the  similarities  between  Dewey  and 
Heidegger.    The  categorization  divides  philosophers  themselves  by  their 
areas  of  concern.    For  example,  a  philosopher  who  perceives  the  most 
interesting  questions  in  the  realm  of  the  subjective  tends  to  view 
Dewey's  work  as  not  pertinent  to  his  or  her  reflective  concern.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  philosopher  committed  to  an  objective,  scientific 
approach  tends  to  see  Heidegger's  work  as  not  worth  the  effort  required 
to  penetrate  Heideggarian  language.    The  fact  that  both  Dewey  and 
Heidegger  agreed  most  vehemently  and  consistently  on  the  point  that 
the  categorical  split  itself  reflects  the  thinking  they  are  each  seeking 
to  overcome  is  left  unexplored  by  most  philosophers. 

This  dualistic  categorization  tends  to  be  self -perpetuating 
through  the  assumption  of  the  integrity  of  each  category,  i.e.,  that 
each  category  represents  a  whole  and  consistent  view.    Therefore,  if  a 
given  philosopher  is  identified  with  some  aspects  of  the  cultural 
category,  it  is  assumed  that  one  can  generalize  with  relative  reli- 
ability that  that  philosopher  will  be  sympathetic  to  other  aspects  of 
the  same  category.    Deviations  from  this  categorical  fit,  if  noted  at 
all,  tend  to  be  seen  as  anomalies,  at  best,  and  inconsistencies,  at 
worst.    For  example,  the  biographical  sketches  provided  in  this  chapter 
suggest  one  basis  for  the  identification  of  Dewey  with  Category  I  and 
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Heidegger  with  Category  Ilr-the  publ ic  v.- the. private  orientations  of 
their  respective  careers;;' c",  mdi.-  ?.  -  x»z  it'i.;.-  •:•  r-v.  6 s 
liii'-       The  openness  of- Dewey' s  career  makes  it  clear  that  his 
eoramitment  was  toraophi^osophical  endeavor  which  made  a  difference  in 
the  active,  pabl ic  world  of -human  experience.  However,  to  interpret 
Heidegger's  avoidance  of:the-publ ic  realm  as  a  philosophical  commitment 
tOrthe  private,  to  a  romantic  cultivation  of  the  "subjective  individual," 
withdrawn  from  society  and  "in  tune"  with  nature,  would  be  a  mistake. 

-       Heidegger  did  not  seek  a  haven  for  personal  cultivation  in  his 
life;  in  the  provinces,  but  rather  active  human  experience,  i .e. , 
social  experience  itself  among  people  less  alienated  than  "city  dwellers" 
from  the  on-going^processes  of  the  world,  less  divorced  from  their  own 
essential  interdependence  with  each  other  and  nature.    He  spoke 
deprecatingly  of  romantic  intellectuals  seeking  personal  stimulation 
with  "all  this  condescending  familiarity  and  sham  concern  for  'folk 
character. ' "^^.= Certainly,  Heidegger's  deep  attachment-to  nature  per- 
vaded his  work;  but  far  from  signaling  a  commitment  to  the  romantically 
subjective,  in  the  view  of  Heidegger  scholar,  J.  Glenn  Gray,  "Heidegger's 
consistent  opposition  to  all  forms  of  mere  subjectivity  in  thinking  is 
probably  rooted  in  this  enduring  attachment  to  the  processes  of  nature."^ 

Karl  Moehling  writes  of  "Heidegger's  [withdrawal]  into  his  own 
philosophical  work  and  teaching,"  following  his  clash  with  the  Nazi 
party,  that  "it  would  be  an  error  to  see  him  as  just  another  German 

intellectual  who  chose  'inner  emigration'  as  his  response  to  the  German 
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situation  under  National  Socialism."       That  Heidegger  was  sensitive  to 
the  political  (i.e.,  public)  effects  of  his  teaching  and  clearly  intended 
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those  effects  was  expressed  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  rector  of 

Freiburg  University  in  1945.    "After  I  resigned  from  the  rectorate, 

it  was  clear  to  me  that  my  continuation  as  a  teacher  would  have  to 

lead  to  increasing  resistance  against  the  principles  of  the  National 
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Socialist  world-view." 

Clearly,  there  are  several  categorical  "inconsistencies" 
expressed  in  these  few  brief  paragraphs.    It  is  not  here  suggested  that 
there  are  philosophers  who  argue  that  because  Heidegger  preferred  a 
more  private  than  public  career,  he  must  therefore  be  classified  as  a 
"Romantic  Subjectivist. "    However,  it  is  suggested  that  this  bio- 
graphical distinction  plays  a  part  in  maintaining  the  categorical 
boundaries  which  influence  what  philosopher  will  study  what  other 
philosopher's  work.    A  dichotomy  which  has  had  a  more  direct  influence 
on  philosophical  discussion  concerning  Dewey  and  Heidegger  is  "science 
v.  religion."    Philosophers  who  are  generally  sympathetic  with  Cate- 
gory II  concepts  tend  to  see  Dewey  as  a  shallow  apologist  for  science; 
and  philosophers  who  identify  with  Category  I  see  Heidegger's  use  of 
the  term  "Being"  as  an  indication  of  his  "religious"  orientation.  These 
concepts  are  explored  in  Chapters  II  and  III.    The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  considering  the  general  pattern  of  simi- 
larities between  the  two  thinkers. 

General  Similarities 
Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  held  a  deep  concern  for  the  contemporary 
quality  of  human  existence.    Through  their  rigorous  struggles  with  the 
history  of  western  philosophy  both  became  convinced  that  it  was  this 
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philosophic  tradition  itself  which  must  be  overcome  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  extreme  dangers  each  saw,  dangers  to  human  existence  itself. 
Both  proposed  a  radically  different  way  of  thinking  about  the  world 
and  our  relation  to  it.    And  for  both  that  radical  proposal  entailed 
a  very  deep  sense  of  on-going  process  as  the  basis  of  reality.  For 
purposes  of  clarity,  the  thinking  of  Dewey  and  Heidegger  will  be 
examined  individually  on  three  points  of  similarity: 

1.  Historical  Genesis.    As  suggested  above  both  thinkers  urged 
the  overcoming  of  our  philosophic  tradition,  suggesting  the 
tradition  reflected  habitual  ways  of  thinking  rather  than 
necessary  ways  of  thinking.    One  way  to  support  such  a  dis- 
tinction (between  habitual  and  necessary)  is  to  illustrate 
that  a  particular  way  of  thinking  has  a  history  and  therefore 
could  have  had  an  alternative  development.    Accordingly,  both 
Dewey  and  Heidegger  offer  accounts  of  the  historical  genesis 
of  our  philosophical  tradition. 

2.  Human  Experience  as  Process.    For  both,  the  most  crucial  aspect 
of  the  tradition  to  be  overcome  was  the  view  that  ultimately 
reality  or  truth,  is  fixed,  i.e.,  unchanging.    More  ultimate 

or  basic  is  the  on-going  process  which  allows  truths  to  emerge 
(and  submerge  again). 

3.  Deepest  Concern.    Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  saw  their  philosoph- 
ical efforts  as  a  response  to  what  they  perceived  as  a  pending 
crisis  in  the  quality  of  human  existence--pol itical ,  social, 
economic,  and  technological  changes  threatening  to  overwhelm 
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a  people  who  have  lost  a  sense  of  control  of  and  connection 
with  these  events,  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  meaning  and 
value.    For  both    Dewey  and  Heidegger,  the  supreme  and  im- 
minent danger  was  the  triumph  of  nihilism. 


Historical  Genesis 

Dewey's  historical  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  our  "habits 

of  mind"  appears  in  The  Quest  for  Certainty.    His  approach  could  best 

be  described  as  socio-cul tural .    He  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  our  pre- 

philosophical  ancestors. 

Most  of  our  simplest  tools  and  utensils  did  not  exist; 
there  was  no  accurate  foresight;  men  faced  the  forces  of 
nature  in  a  state  of  nakedness  which  was  more  than  physical; 
save  under  unusually  benign  conditions  he  was  beset  with 
dangers  that  knew  no  remission.  .  .  .  The  precarious 
crises  of  birth,  puberty,  illness,  death,  war,  famine, 
plague,  the  uncertainties  of  the  hunt,  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate  and  the  great  seasonal  changes,  kept  imagination 
occupied  with  the  uncertain. ^4 

Dewey  observes  that,  historically,  humans  have  sought  to  attain  security 

in  a  hazardous  world  in  two  ways:    (1)  by  attempting  to  propitiate  the 

powers  that  be,  i.e.,  changing  oneself  in  order  to  please;  and  (2)  by 

attempting  to  invent  the  means  to  turn  those  powers  to  account,  i.e., 

acting  on  the  world  (e.g.,  "He  builds  shelter,  weaves  garments,  makes 
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flame  his  friend  instead  of  his  enemy").      At  the  time  of  our  pre- 
philosophical  ancestors,  the  fruits  of  the  second  method,  active  inven- 
tion, were  so  inadequate  relative  to  the  awesome  dangers,  that  the 
first  method  took  on  a  special  significance.    Dewey  writes, 

at  any  moment  the  extraordinary  might  invade  the  common- 
place and  either  wreck  it  or  clothe  it  with  some  surprising 
glory.    The  use  of  ordinary  things  under  critical  conditions 
was  fraught  with  inexplicable  potentialities  of  good  and 
evil .16 
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The  meaningful  categories  generated  by  such  a  situation  were 
not  natural  v.  supernatural ,  for  the  natural  had  no  defined  boundaries, 
but  rather  ordinary  and  extraordinary.    The  ordinary  was  the  everyday, 
prosaic,  usual  run  of  events,  but  always  precarious,  uncertain  and  sub- 
ject to  intrusions  by  the  extraordinary.    One  who  offered  "knowledge" 
of  propitiation  techniques,  such  as  rituals,  rites,  and  taboos,  held 
superior  status  as  one  in  league  with  the  holy,  a  bearer  of  mysterious 
potency.    "Everything  which  was  charged  with  some  extraordinary  potency 
for  benefit  or  injury  was  holy;  holiness  meant  necessity  for  being  ap- 
proached with  ceremonial  scruples. "^^ 

Such  was  the  social  context  out  of  which  traditional  philosophy 

grew.    "Philosophy  reflected  upon  it  [the  social  context]  and  gave  it  a 
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rational  formulation  and  justification."      The  classical  Greek  philos- 
ophers formulated  the  conception  of  two  distinct  realms.    The  ordinary 
was  the  everyday  realm  of  precarious  action,  inferior  in  status  because 
uncertain  and  changing.    "Knowing"  in  this  realm  was  mere  opinion  or 
belief.    Philosophy  took  for  itself  the  realm  of  the  extraordinary, 
superior  in  status  because  it  sought  the  certain  and  unchanging.  It 
did  not  seek  to  propitiate  the  gods,  but  to  contemplate  the  Real —perfect 
and  eternal  Being.    This  was  the  realm  of  True  Knowledge,  not  mere 
opinion  or  belief.    The  Good  Life  consisted  in  seeking  this  realm,  this 
certainty. 

Dewey  suggested  that  this  basic  metaphysical  pattern  has  carried 
through  the  history  of  philosophy  and  culture.  He  accounts  for  the  wide 
dissemination  of  the  pattern,  which  could  reasonably  be  seen  as  belonging 
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to  a  small  >  intellectual  class,-:  by;  pointing  to  the  christianizing 

processuit  underwent  in.. the  theological  development  of  the  powerful 

church  in  medieval  Europe.    Perfect  Being  became  God;  the  realm  of 

action, became  the  corrupt  world.-of  the  body.and  original  sin.    ,  . 

Dewey  acknowledges  that  much  variation,  in  the-content  of  the 

metaphysical  pattern  has. been  offered  throughout  history  since  the 

classical : Greek  philosophers.    But  the  variations  have  proposed  answers 

to  "whether  sensation  or  reason  affords  the  basis  of  certainty;  or 
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whether  existence  or  essence  is  its  object."      The  assumptions  of  the 
basic  pattern, .born  in  the  quest  for  certainty,  remain  with  us: 
(1)  that  knowledge  provides  the  sole  access  to  reality;  and  (2)  that 
it  is  the  business  of  knowledge  to  "uncover  the  antecedently  real,"  to 
gain  an  accurate  picture  "in  the  mind"  of  what  is  "really  there," 
separate  from  and  untainted  by  the  actions  of  the  human  knower. 

Heidegger's  historical  explanation  of  the  philosophical  tradi- 
tion focuses  on  the  history  of  thought  as  represented  in  the  writings 
of  our  major  philosophers.    Rather  than  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
socio-cultural  context  from  which  the  philosophical  tradition  could 
plausibly  emerge  and  be  sustained,  as  Dewey  had  done,  Heidegger  traced 
in  intricate  detail  the  subtle  shifts  in  meaning,  the  turns  in  language 
that  marked  out  the  path  of  the  tradition  itself.    Heidegger  saw  this 
project  as  one  of  "re-collecting"  the  history  of  thought. 

The  use  of  "re-collecting"  here  provides  an  appropriately  early 
opportunity  to  comment  on  Heidegger's  use  of  language.    Many  scholars 
with  a  surface  acquaintance  with  Heidegger's  work  are  distracted  by  what 
is  perceived  as  his  "strange"  choice  of  words,  hyphenated  constructions. 
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neologisms,  etc.    "Why  does  he  do  that?"  is  the  agonized  cry.  The 
answer  is  intimately  connected  with  Heidegger's  view  of  language  it- 
self as  historical .    It  is  language  which  gives  form  to  our  reality. 
If  we  are  to  come  to  understand  reality  as  historical,  we  must  learn 
to  relate    to  language  in  a  "new  way" —not  as  a  collection  of  words 
which  either  do  or  do  not  accurately  represent  a  prior  reality,  but  as 
one  reality-creating  endeavor  of  human  existence.    Thus,  in  "re- 
collecting" the  history  of  thought,  Heidegger  is  seeking  to  emphasize 
the  etymological  roots  of  the  term  itself,  i.e.,  "re-"  in  the  sense  of 
"do  again,"  and  "collecting,"  as  a  "gathering  together."  "Recollecting" 
as  "remembering"  or  "recounting,"  can  be  heard  and  unquestioned  as  the 
activity  of  "setting  down  the  words  again."    In  "re-collecting," 
Heidegger  wants  us  to  hear  and  question  the  human  "collecting"  activity, 
the  bringing  together  of  meanings  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  new 
meanings  to  emerge. 

Heidegger's  re-collecting  of  the  history  of  thought  proceeds  by 
way  of  interrogating  what  was  left  unsaid  in  what  a  given  thinker  did 
say.    Although  tracing  the  direction  of  this  history  in  detail  is  clearly 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  the  matter  of  explicating  Heidegger's 
thought  on  the  genesis  of  our  philosophical  tradition,  i.e.,  meta- 
physical thought,  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  he  saw  Plato  as  having 
provided  the  decisive  turn.    Thus,  we  can  limit  our  discussion  to 
Heidegger's  reflections  on  the  nature  of  this  "decisive  turn."  Heidegger 
writes, 

the  "doctrine"  of  a  thinker  is  that  which  is  left  unsaid 
in  what  he  says  .  .  . 

What  remains  unsaid  in  Plato  is  a  shift  in  the 
definition  of  the  essence  of  truth. 20 
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Heidegger  presents  this  shift  through  a  detailed  exploration 
of  Plato's  "allegory  of  the  cave,"  which  appears  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Republ ic.    The  allegory  tells  a  story  expressed  in  dialogue 
between  Socrates  and  Glaucon.    Socrates  asks  Glaucon  to  imagine  a  situ- 
ation in  which  men  have  been  living  since  childhood  in  a  cave  with  a 
long  passageway  up  out  into  the  sunlight.    Some  distance  up  the 
passageway  is  a  brightly  burning  fire,  and  between  the  fire  and  the 
backs  of  the  prisoners  of  the  cave  is  the  staging  paraphernalia  for  an 
on-going  puppet  show.    The  prisoners  are  chained,  leg  and  neck,  so 
they  cannot  move  and  can  see  only  what  is  in  front  of  them,  the  shadows 
on  the  cave  wall,    Socrates  elicits  agreement  from  Glaucon  that,  indeed, 
in  such  a  situation,  the  prisoners  would  believe  the  shadows  to  be  the 
real  beings. 

Socrates  next  suggests  that  Glaucon  imagine  that  one  of  the 
prisoners  be  released  from  his  chains,  and  slowly  guided,  stage  by 
stage,  up  the  passageway.    He  suggests  the  painful  adjustment  required 
to  look  at  the  puppets,  then  the  firelight  itself,  the  objects  in  the 
open  sunlight,  and  then  the  sun  itself.    Once  his  eyes  adjusted,  how- 
ever, Socrates  suggests  that  the  former  prisoner  would  rejoice  in  his 
new-found  wisdom  and  feel  sorry  for  his  former  prison  mates.    Suppose  he 
were  now  to  descend  back  into  the  cave.    The  darkness  would  produce 
another  painful  adjustment  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  "reality" 
of  his  former  prison  mates  as  clearly  as  he  once  did.    The  others  would 
most  likely  mock  him,  saying  he  had  gone  up  only  to  come  back  with  his 
sight  ruined,  thus  determining  that  such  an  ascent  was  dangerous  and  to 
be  avoided. 
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ThUs'^Plito 'pfe^ehts"  fii§  allegory  'illuminating  his  under- 
standings of  triith  and  the" human  hazards  involved  for  the- seeker  of 
wisdom.  :/Heidegger  proceeds  to  ferret  out  the' amBiguity  which  turned 
thought  arouhd'^and  set  it 'on  its'^currehtjDathr  ■■ 
=        ■ To' understand  PI Sto's  allegory  as  allegory,  i.e.,  a  story  with 
Si^bolic  meaning,  we  must  have  some  understanding  of  the  meanings  held 
By  the  words  Plato  used.    What  meanings  did  they  hold  for  Plato's 
audience?   The  word  which  has  come  to  us  as  "truth"  began  in  the  Greek 
language  as  "alethiea."      Heidegger  suggests  that  it  was  used  in  the 
sense- of  "unhidden"  or  what  is  "openly  present  in  the  region  in  which 
man  abides. "^^   Thus,  for  the  Greeks,  the  allegory  tells  a  story  about 
transitions  from  one  "abode"'tb  another.    "Abode,"  in  all  its  grammat- 
ical forms,  is  a  special  term  for  Heidegger.    Etymological ly,  he  traces 
it     to  the  'Greek  word,  ethos,  from  which  our  modern  word  "ethics"  is 
derived.    An  "abode"  is  a  "dwelling  place,"  a  space  within  which  one  is 
"at  home."    It  includes  both  a  sense  of  physical  location  and  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  meaning  structures  relevant  to  our  daily  living  there. 
As  a  noun,  its  meaning  is  similar  to  Dewey's  "context." 

Plato's  allegory  is  organized  into  a  series  of  four  different 
abodes  or  stages:    (1)  the  men  are  chained  in  the  cave,  passive,  en- 
compassed in  their  immediate  surroundings;  (2)  the  chains  are  taken 
off,  movement  is  possible,  and  it  is  a  stage  "more  unhidden,"  i.e., 
more  true,  but  the  man,  freed  from  his  chains,  is  still  in  the  cave; 
(3)  the  man  is  transported  up  out  of  the  cave,  into  the  open,  where 
things  appear  openly  manifest,  not  as  before  in  the  artificial  light 
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of  the  fire,  but  radiant  in  the  newly  discovered  sun,  the  "most  un- 
hidden," i.e.,  most  true;  and  (4)  the  man  descends  again  into  the  cave, 
the  darkness,  and  the  struggle  between  him,  the  would-be  liberator,  and 
the  prisoners.    For  the  Greeks,  the  fourth  stage,  the  descent  and 
struggle,  was  every  bit  as  crucial  in  their  understanding  of  alethiea 
as  were  the  first  three  stages.    A-lethiea  as  un-hiddenness,  a  privative 
form,  had  essential  meaning  only  in  an  on-going  relationship  with  hid- 
denness.    Heidegger  writes  of  the  early  Greek  understanding  of  alethiea: 

essentially,  it  is  not  only  that  the  unhidden,  in  any  kind 
of  way,  makes  what  shines  (das  Scheinende)  accessible  and 
leaves  it  open  in  its  appearing,  but  that  the  unhidden 
steadily  overcomes  a  hiddenness  of  the  hidden.    The  unhidden 
must  be  torn  away  from  a  hiddenness,  in  a  certain  sense  it 
must  be  stolen  from  such.  .  ,  .  Truth  then  is  just  such  a 
perpetual  wrenching -away  in  this  manner  of  uncovering  .  .  . 
the  constantly  wresting  extortion  of  the  unhidden,  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  truth. 24 

Thus,  Plato's  story  functioned  as  allegory  for  his  audience 
because  it  included  the  elements  thought  essential  to  the  truth  process. 
But  it  also  included  an  ambiguity,  a  slight  shift  of  meaning  which  con- 
cerned the  relationship  between  alethiea  and  idea .    In  the  Greek, 

"' idea'  is  the  outward  appearance  which  gives  a  perspective  upon  what 
25 

is  present."      Alethiea,  as  "unhiddenness,"  and  i dea ,  as  "appearance," 
raises,  for  Plato,  the  question  of  the  relation  between  "seeing"  and 
"the  seen."    What  holds  them  together?    In  Book  VI  of  the  Republ ic,  the 
question  is  considered  (to  which  the  "allegory"  then  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  answer).    Heidegger  quotes  Plato,  "this,  then,  which  gives  unhid- 
denness to  what  is  known  and  the  ability  (to  know)  to  him  who  knows, 
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this,  I  say,  is  the  Idea  of  the  Good."      Even  more  explicitly,  Plato 
says  of  the  Idea,  "it  is  itself  the  master,  dispensing  both  unhiddenness 
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(to  what  emerges)  and  the  ability  to  perceive  (the  unhidden)."  In 

the  allegory  then  the  ascending  cave  dweller  is  involved  in  achieving 

a  "more  correct  glance,"  a  view  more  adequate  to  the  "master,"  the 

Idea.    All  comes  to  depend  on  this  "correctness." 

Truth  becomes  .  .  .  correctness  of  the  ability  to  perceive 
and  to  declare  something. 

In  this  change  of  the  essence  of  truth  a  shift  of  the 
place  of  truth  takes  place  at  the  same  time.    As  unhidden- 
ness  truth  is  still  a  basic  feature  of  beings  themselves. 
But  as  correctness  of  "looking"  truth  becomes  the  label  of 
the  human  attitude  towards  beings. 28 

For  Heidegger,  this  shift,  still  ambiguous  in  Plato's  allegory, 

determines  the  direction  of  the  history  of  thought.    Truth,  an  on-going 

and  uncertain  struggle  between  the  hidden  and  unhidden  in  the  present 

for  the  early  Greeks,  comes  under  the  domination  of  the  Idea,  the 

adequate  representational  thought,  or  in  Dewey's  language,  "the  quest 

for  certainty." 

Hunan  Experience  as  Process 

Philosophers  have  traditionally  sought  to  ground  their  endeavors 
in  either  the  Object  or  the  Subject  seen  as  basic  categories  of  reality. 
Dewey  is  well-known  for  his  rejection  of  "dualisms,"  as  static,  a_ 
priori ,  and  dichotomous  categories,  e.g.,  mind  v.  body,  knowledge  v. 
action,  as  well  as  objectivity  v.  subjectivity.    This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  finds  the  concepts  represented  by  the  terms  of  these  dichotomies 
useless.    His  typical  pattern  is  to  examine  these  concepts  as  phases  of 
a  process.    For  Dewey,  "subjectivity"  represents  the  beginning  phase 
of  a  recurring  process  of  inquiry  pointing  toward  "objectivity."  One 
could  say  the  human  actor  "begins"  in  a  concrete,  subjective  situation. 
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taking  some  items  of  belief  as  objective  knowledge.    "  .  .  .this 
does  not  mean  a  mere  feeling  certainty.    It  denotes  not  a  sentiment, 
but  a  practical  attitude,  a  readiness  to  act  without  reserve  or 
quibble. "^^ 

For  example,  when  I  go  to  sleep  at  night  I  do  not  take  inventory 
of  the  objects  in  my  room  and  their  respective  locations.    Neither  do 
I  make  rounds  nailing  them  down.    I  simply  go  to  sleep  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  objects  do  not  move  around  of  their  own  accord  and  I 
expect  no  movers. 

Now  if  I  were  to  awaken  some  morning  to  find  the  objects  in  my 
room  rearranged,  my  first  feeling  would  probably  be  one  of  disorient- 
ation, and  I  would  probably  formulate  my  discomfort,  "What's  going  on 
here?"    "How  did  my  desk  get  over  there?"    This  Dewey  would  see  as  the 
first  step  in  the  process  to  new  objective  knowledge.    Most  likely  my 
thinking  would  lead  me  to  alternative  hypotheses  with  varying  degrees 
of  plausibil ity--"My  sons  were  playing  a  prank  on  me,"  "Burglars  were 
in  the  house,"  "Some  natural  phenomena  such  as  a  tornado  or  earthquake 
had  occurred."    If  I  took  no  action  at  this  point  (e.g.,  did  not  talk 
with  my  sons,  take  inventory  of  my  belongings,  nor  check  with  the 
weather  station  for  reports  of  unusual  phenomena,  etc.),  but  simply  put 
forth  the  view  that  I  had  been  robbed,  Dewey  would  call  this  view  a 
merely  subjective  opinion.    It  is  important  to  note  that  the  "merely" 
would  be  used  not  because  this  view  came  from  some  inferior  realm  of 
knowledge,  but  rather  because  it  had  not  been  explored,  checked  out,  or 
tested.    This  natural  process  had  been  curtailed. 
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Objective  knowledge,  for  Dewey,  is  that  knowledge  which  has 
been  developed  through  a  process  of  acting  in  the  world.    The  view 
that  "I  had  been  robbed"  in  the  above  situation  remains  subjective  only 
so  long  as  I  continue  to  do  nothing  to  either  confirm  or  disconfirm  my 
hypothesis.    To  share  my  hypothesis  with  another  person  invites  the 
question,  "How  do  you  know?"    Appropriate  answers,  e.g.,  my  typewriter 
is  missing;  there  are  strange  footprints  outside  my  bedroom  window;  and 
my  sons  seem  genuinely  surprised  by  the  state  of  my  room,  imply  ex- 
ploration and  continue  the  process.    When  I  call  the  police  with  my  now 
reasonably  reliable  "objective  knowledge"  that  I  have  been  robbed,  it 
is  with  the  hope  that  they  will  develop  that  knowledge  even  further  to 
include  who  did  it  and  how  do  I  get  my  typewriter  back. 

Objective  knowledge  is  not  "certain  knowledge";  it  does  not 
come  from  some  superior  realm.    It  is  simply  our  most  reliable  knowledge, 
"reliable"  in  the  sense  that  we  do  existential ly  "rely"  upon  it,  and 
our  shared  experience  continues  to  confirm  it.    As  we  rely  upon  this 
knowledge  we  have  made  objective  through  our  actions,  new  subjective 
situations  arise  which  both  challenge  and  confirm  our  past  knowledge 
and  to  which  we  must  remain  sensitive  if  on-going  human  experience  is 
to  remain  vital.    Thus,  while  it  is  important  to  avoid  curtailing  the 
knowing  process  with  "mere  subjective  opinion,"  it  is  equally  important 
to  avoid  curtailing  it  by  sealing  off  "objective  knowledge"  into  an 
unquestionable  "body  of  knowledge." 

From  a  Deweyan  perspective,  philosophical  arguments  between 
"objectivists"  and  "subjectivists"  make  no  sense.    An  apt  analogy  would 
be  provided  if  scholars  on  the  fine  art  of  breathing  were  to  join  opposing 
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camps  over  the  issue  of  whether  inhaling  or  exhaling  were  more  essential 

to  the  act  of  breathing.    It  is  the  on-going  process  which  is  vital. 

Dewey  writes,  "the  adverb  'truly'  is  more  fundamental  than 

either  the  adjective,  true,  or  the  noun,  truth.    An  adverb  expresses  a 
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way,  a  mode  of  acting."      This  is  a  remarkable  thought,  if  taken  seri- 
ously; it  is  a  thought  which  encapsulates  what  is  expressed  in  this 
section.    Traditional  philosophic  thought  has  sought  "ultimate  truth" 
(a  noun)  to  ground  its  prescriptions  for  how  to  live,  to  act,  to  be. 
If  Truth  is  to  be  found  in  Eternal  Ideas,  then  one  should  live  in  a 
particular  way,  if  in  radical  subjectivity,  then  in  another  way;  even 
if  truth  is  nothing  but  physical  matter  and  its  movement,  then  one 
should  live  in  yet  another  way.    But  Dewey  is  saying  that  a  mode  of 
acting  truly  is  "more  fundamental"  than  truth. 

Our  minds  balk  at  this  construction.    How  can  we  know  the 
meaning  of  "acting  truly"  if  we  do  not  first  know  what  is  to  be  taken 
as  true?   Actions  are  predicated  of  things,  i.e.,  nouns.    The  descriptor 
of  action,  i.e.,  the  adverb,  is  typically  derived  from  the  descriptor 
of  things,  i.e.,  the  adjective,  by  adding  the  suffix  "-ly."  Linguisti- 
cally, the  thing,  i.e.,  the  object,  is  most  fundamental  or  basic.  This 
is  not  to  refute  Dewey's  insight,  but  rather  to  indicate  how  genuinely 
radical  it  is.    Language  itself  embodies  the  philosophic  tradition 
which  Dewey  is  seeking  to  overcome.    The  most  fundamental  challenge  of 
Dewey's  thinking  is  to  grasp  "truly"  as  more  basic  than  "truth,"  to 
understand  "on-going  process"  as  that  from  which  all  knowledge  of 
reality  emerges. 
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Heidegger  also  pointed  to  "on-going  process"  as  that  from 
which  all  knowledge  of  reality  emerges;  the  term  he  used  for  that  pro- 
cess was  Being  (see  Chapter  II).    In  Heidegger's  work  we  find  a  dif- 
ferent emphasis  and  focus,  but  the  essential  insight  is  the  same. 
Heidegger  placed  a  more  explicit  emphasis  on  language  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  philosophical  tradition,  i.e.,  metaphysical  thinking,  than 
did  Dewey,  Heidegger's  focus  was  less  the  reflective  process  (Dewey's 
focus),  and  more  the  pre-reflective  process,  i.e.,  how  is  it  that  any- 
thi  ng  comes  to  be . 

One  of  Heidegger's  most  famous  quotations  is,  "language  is  the 

House  of  Being.    In  its  home  man  dwells.    Those  who  think  and  those  who 
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create  with  words  are  the  guardians  of  this  home."      Language,  for 
Heidegger,  is  not  a  ready-made  tool  that  the  human  entity  picks  up 
and  puts  down  to  serve  his  or  her  purposes.    Rather,  as  human  beings, 
we  live  in  and  through  language.    Heidegger  considers  language  to  be 
more  than  just  a  collection  of  words  spoken;  it  is  that  which  is  given 
to  us  and  which  gives  shape  to  our  reflections,  makes  possible  changing 
ways  of  thinking  and  being.    As  language  brings  out  ("lights  up")  some 
aspects  of  on-going  reality,  it  simultaneously  and  necessarily  covers 
over  others.    It  gives  form,  light  and  shadow,  to  an  otherwise  "booming, 
buzzing  confusion."    Thus,  such  formulations  as  "language  speaks"  or, 
even  more  seemingly  strange,  "silence  speaks"  are  not  meant  to  mystify 
or  point  to  some  cosmic  Speaker  in  the  sky,  but  rather  to  jog  the  reader 
into  a  new  way  of  relating  to  language.    "Language  speaks"  and  is  heard 
in  different  ways  at  different  times;  "silence  speaks"  and  our  guardian- 
ship or  care  involves  questioning  deeply  what  cannot  yet  be  said.    To  say 
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that  we  both  create  language  and  are  created  by  it  is  not  a  meaning- 
less, circular  statement,  except  to  one  blindly  committed  to  the 
achievement  of  truth  only  in  linear,  deductive  packages  from  indubi- 
table first  principles.    Rather  it  is  to  say,  at  a  most  fundamental 
level  we  are  involved  in  an  on-going  process. 

But  this  wording  still  does  not  capture  the  radical  nature  of 
Heidegger's  thought.    He  is  not  saying  that  we,  as  human  beings  already 
in  existence,  are  merely  unavoidably  involved  in  some  larger  on-going 
process.    Rather,  he  is  saying  that  we  come  to  exist  as  human  beings 
only  through  belonging  to  this  process,  through  living  our  own 
temporality.    In  other  words,  I  exist  only  as  a  past,  gathered  into  a 
present  and  projected  toward  a  future.    This  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
Heidegger's  first  major  work.  Being  and  Time. 

The  ek-sistence  of  man  is  historical  as  such,  but  not 
only  or  primarily  because  so  much  happens  to  man  and 
to  things  human  in  the  course  of  time.    Because  it  must 
think  the  ek-sistence  of  Da-sein,  the  thinking  of 
Being  and  Time  is  essentially  concerned  that  the  histor- 
icity of  Dasein  be  experienced. 32 

Comments  concerning  Heidegger's  language  are  again  in  order. 
"Ek-sistence"  is  used  to  encourage  our  hearing  its  historical  meaning, 
"to  stand  forth"  or  "emerge."    We  typically  skip  over  "existence"  as 
though  its  meaning  were  already  determined.    Since  its  meaning  is  pre- 
cisely the  question  at  issue,  Heidegger  consistently  prods  us  to  hear 
it  in  a  fuller  way.    "Da-sein"  is  a  German  term  typically  left  untrans- 
lated.   It  literally  means  "there-being."    Heidegger  uses  it  to  refer 
to  the  distinctively  human  mode  of  being,  but  it  resists  translation 
into  "human  being"  as  an  abstracted,  skin-enclosed  entity. 
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The  "historicity  of  Dasein"  means,  for  Heidegger,  that  the 
most  fundamental  structure  of  the  human  mode  of  being  is  temporality. 
It  is  not  subjectivity,  as  those  who  interpret  Being  and  Time  as  an 
existentialist  document  would  have  it;  nor  is  it  objectivity.  The 
structure  of  temporality  is  most  fundamental  in  that  it  is  what  first 
makes  possible  the  activity  of  thinking,  including  the  possibility  of 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  subjects  or  objects.    Dasein  emerges,  i.e., 
comes  to  exist,  only  as  a  particular  history;  and,  as  he  wrote, 
Heidegger's  essential  concern  in  Being  and  Time  was  that  the  "histor- 
icity of  Dasein  be  experienced"  (Emphasis  added.) 

To  experience  oneself  as  a  finite,  temporal  process  is  already 
to  relate  to  the  on-going  world  process  in  a  new  way,  a  way  different 
from  the  metaphysically-based  mode  which  places  a  predetermined  subject 
over  against  an  object  to  be  known.    To  experience  oneself  as  tempor- 
ality is  to  experience  oneself  as  part  of,  belonging  to,  and  responsible 
to  the  fabric  of  interactions  which  have  created  and  continue  to  re- 
create the  world. 

In  other  words,  if  I  understand  myself  as  a  temporal  process, 
rather  than  as  a  measurable  entity  born  at  a  discrete  moment  in  "ob- 
jectivized  time,"  I  understand  my  continuity  with  the  past  and  with 
future  possibilities.    I  belong  to  the  world  process.    I  am  no  longer 
the  spectator  who  in  surveying  the  world  scene  either  finds  or  despairs 
of  finding  the  ultimately  correct  idea  to  justify  or  give  meaning  to 
my  existence.    The  quality  of  my  existence  depends  now  not  on  my  having 
the  ultimately  correct  idea,  but  on  the  way  I  live  out  my  temporality, 
or,  in  Dewey's  language,  it  depends  more  fundamentally  on  "acting  truly" 
in  the  world. 
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Deepest  Concern 

As  was  suggested  earlier  what  concerned  both  Dewey  and 
Heidegger  most  deeply  was  the  danger  of  the  triumph  of  nihilism,  the 
belief  that  nothing  has  any  worth  or  value  for  human  existence--an  is 
meaningless,  so  anything  goes.    Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  believed  that 
our  philosophic  tradition  was  responsible  for  leading  us  to  this  dan- 
gerous point.    Dewey's  thinking  on  the  connections  between  the  philo- 
sophic tradition  and  the  danger  of  nihilism  can  best  be  explicated  by 
considering  our  traditional  view  of  the  relation  between  what  is  and 
what  ought  to  be.    Our  philosophic  tradition  has  led  to  the  view  that 
these  two  "realms"  should  be  clearly  separated  and  to  logically  connect 
the  two,  i.e.,  to  move  from  the  "is"  to  the  "ought,"  is  to  commit  the 
"naturalistic  fallacy."    Dewey  suggests  that  herein  lies  the  most 
serious  problem. 

The  problem  of  restoring  integration  and  cooperation 
between  man's  beliefs  about  the  world  in  which  he 
lives  and  his  beliefs  about  the  values  and  purposes 
that  should  direct  his  conduct  is  the  deepest  problem 
of  modern  life. 33 

Recall  what  was  said  earlier  concerning  Dewey's  view  of  the 
generation  of  two  separate  realms  of  knowledge,  the  "lower,"  everyday, 
uncertain  realm  of  action,  and  the  "higher,"  extraordinary,  certain 
realm  of  "True  Knowledge."    He  suggested  that  while  the  specific  con- 
tents of  the  "two  realms"  have  varied  over  the  centuries,  the  pattern 
of  separation  has  remained.    One  of  the  specific  contents  which  has 
varied  has  been  the  concept  of  values.    Where  are  values  "located?" 

Without  the  introduction  of  operational  thinking,  we 
oscillate  between  a  theory  that,  in  order  to  save  the 
objectivity  of  values,  isolates  them  from  experience 
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and  nature,  and  a  theory  that,  in  order  to  save  their 
concrete  and  human  significance,  reduces  them  to  mere 
statements  about  our  own  feelings.-^^ 

The  former,  i.e.,  "Idealist"  theories,  place  values  in  a  "higher"  and 

certain  realm.    They  are  seen  as  "objective"  because  they  are  separate 

from  and  untainted  by  on-going  human  experience.    In  other  words,  it 

does  not  matter  if  you  or  I  believe  and  act  on  them,  they  are  "true" 

nevertheless,  and  our  only  human  task  is  to  come  to  "know"  them. 

Over  the  centuries,  with  the  introduction  of  modern  scientific 
methods,  the  "other"  realm,  that  dealing  with  everyday,  human  existence, 
has  become  more  effective  in  attaining  a  degree  of  security.  Accord- 
ingly, the  propitiation  techniques  (rituals,  rites,  etc.— see  page  12) 
appropriate  to  the  "higher"  realm  have  taken  on  a  much  less  vital  sig- 
nificance in  our  everyday  existence. 

This  bifurcated  view  of  reality  has  carried  with  it  the  belief 
that  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  was  to  be  found  in  the  "higher"  realm 
knowledge  in  the  realm  of  everyday  existence,  if  it  is  to  be  seen  as 
"objective"  must  restrict  itself  to  what  is.    A  view  making  no  compro- 
mise with  "higher  realms"  is  thus  forced  to  see  human  values  through  a 
lens  of  "what  is." 

Dewey  has  already  suggested  that  one  of  the  unquestioned  assump- 
tions of  our  old  habits  of  mind  is  the  belief  that  knowledge  consists 
in  uncovering  the  antecedently  "real,"  the  "reality"  that  is  supposedly 
there  prior  to  our   acting  on  and  with  it.    Dewey  also  suggested  that 
a  potential  value  first  appears  as  a  subjective  feeling  of  enjoyment. 
Only  through  our  actions  and  choices  in  a  world  of  competing  enjoyments 
do  genuine,  objective  values  emerge.    Thus,  a  way  of  knowing  that  seeks 
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a  "picture  of  the  antecedently  real,  untainted  by  human  activity," 
uncovers  only  a  potential  value's  first  appearance,  and  reduces  all 
discussion  of  values  to  mere  statements  about  what  we  enjoy.    If  I 
enjoy  this  and  you  enjoy  that,  then  I  value  this  and  you  value  that. 
There  is  no  power  to  guide  or  direct  implicit  in  this  view,  no  legit- 
imate ground  for  what  ought  to  be,  because  to  draw  such  implications 
is  to  commit  the  "naturalistic  fallacy,"  to  logically  move  from  the  i s  to 
the  ought.    To  extract  even  the  most  minimal  ethical  directive,  e.g., 
I  enjoyed  such-and-such,  therefore,  I  should  continue  to  enjoy  such- 
and-such  in  the  future,  is  to  step  outside  the  "objective"  realm  of 
what  is,  seen  as  the  reality  out  there  prior  to  and  independent  of  our 
actions  to  uncover  or  know  it. 

In  the  philosophic  tradition,  which  Dewey  termed  the  "quest 
for  certainty,"  all  truth  is  seen  as  residing  in  the  most  correct, 
i.e.,  certain,  fixed  idea.    In  order  to  vouchsafe  human  values  or  pur- 
poses as  "true"  they  must  be  located  or  fixed  in  some  realm  of  reality. 
This  can  only  be  done  in  two  ways:    (1)  by  "locating"  them  totally  out- 
side on-going  experience;  or  (2)  by  "locating"  them  within  experience, 
but  "fixed"  as  they  first  appear  prior  to  our  acting.    The  former  view 
of  values  defines  their  "truth"  as  beyond  the  realm  of  human  action; 
the  latter  view  reduces  their  "truth"  to  mere  expressions  of  individual 
preference  with  no  legitimate  claims  on  future  human  actions,  on  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

Note  that  Dewey  said  we  oscillate  between  these  two  views  "with- 
out the  introduction  of  operational  thinking."    What  is  operational 
thinking  from  Dewey's  perspective?   While  this  question  will  be  explored 
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in  much  more  detail  in  Chapter  III,  some  preliminary  remarks  can  be 
made  here.    In  the  previous  section  Dewey's  use  of  the  terms  "sub- 
jective" and  "objective"  was  discussed.    Briefly  stated,  they  are 
helpful  terms  if  they  are  used  to  refer  to  phases  of  an  on-going  pro- 
cess, rather  than  separated  categories  or  realms.    Operational  thinking 
is  the  movement  through  this  on-going  process.    It  is  our  subjective 
situation,  with  its  pains  and  enjoyments,  the  reflection  on  questions 
and  hypotheses  growing  out  of  the  situation,  the  testing  in  action 
(i.e.,  operations)  of  our  hypotheses,  and  a  continued  concern  for  the 
consequences  that  define  newly  constructed  situations. 

As  stated  earlier,  for  Dewey  a  potential  value  is  first  per- 
ceived as  a  subjective  feeling  of  enjoyment.    It  does  not  become  a 
value,  however,  until  it  has  been  tested  and  lived  in  concrete  human 
experience.    It  becomes  "objective,"  not  by  being  placed  beyond  the  pale 
of  human  experience,  nor  by  being  conceptually  fixed  at  a  particular 
point  in  prior  human  experience,  but  precisely  by  being  shared  and 
acted  upon  vn  on-going  human  experience.    As  with  all  truths  for  Dewey, 
values  become  objective  through  being  acted  upon  in  the  world,  through 
being  lived  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  chosen  consequences;  values 
never  become  certain,  fixed  truths,  but  they  become  more  reliable 
truths  the  more  care  that  is  taken  in  their  forming.    Dewey  writes  that, 

the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  found  passing  strange 
.  .  .  that  we  are  scrupulous  as  to  methods  of  forming 
ideas  of  natural  objects,  and  either  dogmatic  or  else 
driven  by  inmediate  conditions  in  framing  those  about 
values. 35 

His  optimistic  tone  is  belied  by  the  urgency  with  which  Dewey 
returns  to  this  concern;  he  certainly  did  not  believe  that  the  "time 
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will  come"  automatically.    "What  there  is  genuine  danger  of  is  that 
the  force  of  new  conditions  will  produce  disruption  externally  and 
mechanically;  this  is  an  ever  present  danger." 

Thus,  the  danger  that  Dewey  refers  to  is  not  a  "danger"  that 
ivory- tower  philosophers  somewhere  are  contemplating  incorrect  ideas, 
rather  it  is  a  danger  that  threatens  all  of  human  existence,    A  way  of 
thinking  which  either  places  values  in  a  realm  deemed  less  and  less 
relevant  to  everyday  life  or  reduces  their  meaning  to  inmediate  emo- 
tional responses  leads  us  to  a  devalued  existence;  nothing  makes  any 
difference.    We  become  the  passive  pawns  of  past  choices,  with  no  sense 
of  how  to  (or  why  we  should)  make  new  choices.    We  are  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  forces  already  set  in  motion.    As  Dewey  suggests, 
"the  primary  problem  for  thinking  which  lays  claim  to  be  philosophic 
in  its  breadth  and  depth  is  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  reconstruction 
of  all  beliefs  rooted  in  a  basic  separation  of  knowledge  and  action. ""^^ 

Heidegger  also  speaks  of  danger— "where  enframing  reigns,  there 
is  danger  in  the  highest  sense. "^^   The  term  "enframing"  is  an  English 
approximation  of  the  German,  Gestell ,  a  term  Heidegger  uses  to  refer 
to  the  modern  world's  mode  of  perceiving  truth.    Gestell ,  which  is  fre- 
quently left  untranslated  in  English  translations  of  Heidegger's  works, 
carries  several  meanings  in  German  which  Heidegger  wants  the  reader  to 
hear.    It  means  "framework";  it  also  means  "skeleton."    The  connotations 
of  "eerie-ness"  and  "nonal iveness"  are  integral  parts  of  the  meaning 
of  a  mode  of  perceiving  truth,  i.e.,  reality,  as  nothing  but  the  posi- 
tivistic  "bones"  or  "framework"  produced  by  a  logic  of  ideas  grounded 
in  metaphysical  thought.    Gestell  is  the  culmination  and  fulfillment  of 
metaphysical  thought  from  Heidegger's  perspective. 
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In  our  discussion  of  human  experience  as  process  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Dewey's  focus  tended  toward  the  reflective  process 
and  Heidegger's  toward  the  pre-reflective  process.  Accordingly, 
Dewey's  talk  of  danger  is  centrally  concerned  with  a  lack  of  meaning- 
ful directives  to  guide  our  reflections.    For  Heidegger,  the  "danger 
in  the  highest  sense"  infects  us  "pre-reflectively,"  so  to  speak.  It 
is  the  danger  that  prior  to  conscious  reflection  we  come  to  assume 
unquestioningly  the  metaphysical  stance  of  subject  as  over  against 
object,  as  an  entity  separated  or  alienated  from  the  on-going  world 
process,  as  a  spectator. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  metaphysical  thought  began,  for  Heidegger, 
with  Plato's  identification  of  truth  with  the  ultimately  correct  idea. 
The  path  of  this  search  for  the  ultimate  correct  idea  led  to  Descartes' 
proclamation,  "I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  and  the  view  that  all  values 
are  grounded  in  the  self-certain  subject;  God  functioned  as  an  under- 
writer "insuring"  the  authenticity  of  values  by  presenting  them  as 
"clear  and  distinct  ideas."    Neitzsche's  declaration  of  the  "death  of 
God,"  was  the  logical  culmination  of  this  way  of  thinking.  Hence- 
forth, all  values  were  determined  by  this  alienated  spectator  and  the 
sole  guiding  purpose  grounding  these  value  determinations  was  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  calculated  needs  of  this  spectator.    Thus,  the  whole 
world  comes  to  be  seen  as  nothing  but  a  vast  resource  or  "fund";  and 
as  the  inexorable  logic  of  "enframing"  grinds  on,  the  human  knower  even 
comes  to  view  itself  as  nothing  but  a  resource. 

The  terms  "alienated  spectator"  and  "calculated  needs"  have 
been  chosen  carefully,  yet  require  further  explanation.    It  is  possible 
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to  read  the  foregoing  scenario,  interpret  it  to  mean  "Heidegger  is 
criticizing  human  need  as  a  basis  for  value  determinations,"  then  leap 
to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  he  is  speaking  for  some  nonhuman, 
i.e.,  supernatural,  basis  for  value  determinations.    In  doing  so,  the 
reader  would  have  just  "leaped  over"  Heidegger's  meaning.  The 
"alienated  spectator"  refers  to  the  human  subject,  certainly,  but, 
what  is  difficult  to  grasp,  is  that  "human  subject"  is  a  fixed  or 
determined  idea,  an  idea  abstracted  from  the  on-going  process  of  human 
existence.    It  is  an  idea  assumed  when  I  view  myself  as  a  skin-enclosed 
entity  in  search  of  values,  i.e.,  other  fixed  ideas,  to  give  meaning  to 
my  participation  in  the  world.    Nietzsche's  "standing  Plato  on  his 
head"  was  the  determination  that  the  "location"  of  ultimate  meaning- 
giving  values  was  in  the  individual  subjective  will,  rather  than  in 
some  other-worldly  realm.    If  values  are  nothing  but  what  I  will  them 
to  be,  if  they  are  grounded  in  nothing  but  my  alienated  subjectivity, 
then  the  search  for  values  becomes  the  striving  to  assert  my  own  sub- 
jectively-grounded values.    The  sole  need  calculated  from  the  initial 
premise  of  the  self-grounding  individual  will  is  the  "will  to  power." 
The  insatiable  need  to  dominate  or  control  the  on-going  process  comes 
to  replace  the  search  for  values  which  can  give  meaning  to  participation 
in  the  process. 

For  Heidegger,  to  exist  as  human  is  to  live  one's  temporality 
reflectively  involved  in  the  on-going  world  process,  i.e.,  to  "dwell" 
in  the  world.    "Dwelling,"  for  Heidegger,  includes  the  sense  that  we 
are  already  participants  in  the  on-going  world  process  upon  which  we 
are  reflecting.    The  "danger  in  the  highest  sense,"  from  Heidegger's 
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perspective,  is  that  we  begin  our  reflections  already  assuming  the 
stance  of  subject,  i.e.,  spectator.    We  fail  to  question  this  stance 
as  just  one  mode  among  other  possible  modes  of  participation.  Thus, 
we  come  to  view  even  our  own  existence  as  merely  a  resource  for  pur- 
poses beyond  understanding.    Heidegger  writes, 

only  if  we  are  capable  of  dwell ing,  only  then  can 
we  build.  .  ,  . 

Building  and  thinking  are,  each  in  its  own  way, 
inescapable  for  dwelling.    The  two,  however,  are 
also  insufficient  for  dwelling  so  long  as  each  busies 
itself  with  its  own  affairs  in  separation  instead  of 
listening  to  one  another.    They  are  able  to  listen 
if  both--building  and  thinking— belong  to  dwelling, 
if  they  remain  within  their  limits  and  realize  that 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other  comes  from  the  workshop 
of  long  experience  and  incessant  practice. 39 

The  above  quotation  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it 
invites  direct  comparison  with  Dewey's  thinking.    "Thinking"  and 
"building"  here  function  much  the  same  way  "knowledge"  and  "action"  do 
for  Dewey.    Dwelling  (a  democratic  "mode  of  associated  living"^^)  is 
possible  only  so  long  as  thinking  and  building  listen  to  one  another 
(knowledge  informs  action  which  informs  further  knowledge,  etc.),  as 
"they  remain  within  their  limits"  (neither  knowledge  nor  action  claims 
itself  absolute  determiner  of  the  other),  and  so  long  as  they  "realize 
that  the  one  as  much  as  the  other  comes  from  the  workshop  of  long  ex- 
perience and  incessant  practice"  (specifically,  knowledge  is  historical; 
it  is  a  human  product  and  project).    In  other  words,  both  Dewey  and 
Heidegger  saw  the  necessity  for  a  radically  different  way  or  mode  of 
being  or  living  in  the  world.    And  both  traced  the  difficulties  in 
attaining  this  mode  to  the  traditional  way  of  thinking  which  separates 
knowing  from  acting  and  fails  to  consider  knowing  and  its  products  in  a 
temporal  context. 
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The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  two-fold:    (1)  to  suggest 
that  our  habitual  ways  of  thinking  which  lead  us  to  dualistic  cate- 
gorizations of  ideas  and  thinkers  have  prevented  our  recognition  of 
the  similarities  between  Dewey's  and  Heidegger's  thinking;  and  (2)  to 
explicate  three  major  areas  of  similarity  between  the  two  thinkers, 
their  historical  approach,  their  view  of  human  experience  as  process, 
and  their  sense  that  crisis  and  disruption  in  everyday  human  existence 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  our  traditional  ways  of  thinking. 
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CHAPTER  II 

HEIDEGGER'S  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  BEING 


In  Chapter  I  it  was  suggested  that  one  of  the  major  reasons 
there  have  been  few  philosophical  efforts  comparing  the  respective 
work  of  Dewey  and  Heidegger  is  that  the  intellectual  community  has 
placed  them  in  separate,  dichotomous  categories.    The  most  influ- 
ential dichotomy  effecting  that  separation  in  philosophical  dis- 
cussion has  been  "science  v.  religion."    Heidegger's  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  Being  has  been  taken  as  a  "religious"  commitment,  an 
"other-worldly"  concern.    I  take  this  to  be  a  misinterpretation  of 
Heidegger's  meaning.    Yet  even  among  those  few  scholars  who  have  been 
impressed  with  the  similarities  between  the  two  thinkers,  this  inter- 
pretation has  functioned  as  an  ultimate  stumbling  block,  supposedly 
reflecting  a  basic  difference  between  Dewey's  and  Heidegger's  thought. 

A  case  in  point  is  an  article  written  by  Richard  Rorty  en- 
titled "Overcoming  the  Tradition:    Heidegger  and  Dewey. Through 
analysis  of  this  article  I  intend  to  show  that  understanding 
Heidegger's  commitment  as  a  "religious"  commitment,  in  categorical 
opposition  to  a  "scientific"  commitment,  is  a  misinterpretation.  The 
second  part  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a 
nonmetaphysical    understanding  of  Heidegger's  commitment  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Being. 
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The  Inadequacy  of  a  Religious  Interpretation  of  Being 

In  Rorty's  article  he  first  defends  Heidegger's  work  against 

those  critics  who,  not  understanding  the  thrust  of  Heidegger's  thought, 

dismiss  it  too  easily.    Next,  he  "offers  sketches  of  Dewey  as  he 

would  presumably  look  to  Heidegger  and  of  Heidegger  as  he  would  pre- 

2 

sumably  look  to  Dewey."     In  these  sketches  he  begins  with  those 
points  upon  which  they  agree.    However,  when  Rorty  comes  to  those 
points  upon  which  they  differ,  it  is  this  author's  view  that  Rorty's 
understanding  of  Heidegger's  thought  fails. 

Rorty's  Defense  of  Heidegger's  Thought 

Rorty  begins  his  article  with  a  consideration  of  three  charges 
made  against  Heidegger:    (1)  Heidegger  has  sought  to  avoid  intellectual 
responsibilities;  (2)  Heidegger  should  call  whatever  he  wants  to  do 
something  other  than  "Thought";  and  (3)  Heidegger  is  somewhat  arro- 
gantly claiming  that  he  alone  is  finally  giving  a  correct  account  of 
Thought  or  Being.    Concerning  the  first  criticism  Rorty  points  out, 

his  [Heidegger's]  defenders  reply  that  what  he  has 
avoided  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  thinker, 
but  simply  the  tradition  of  "metaphysics"  or 
"ontology. "3 

Rorty  points  to  Heidegger's  statement  that  "'ontology'  .  .  .  fails  to 

realize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  kind  of  thought  more  rigorous  than  the  > 
4 

conceptual."     Rorty  considers  the  meaning  of  "more  rigorous"  in  this 
context.    It  obviously  cannot  be  pointing  to  "argumentative  rigor," 
for  that  would  be  the  rigor  of  conceptual  or  calculative  thought. 
(For  clarification:    "conceptual,"  "calculative,"  "representational," 
and  "metaphysical"  are  interchangeable  terms  which  Heidegger  uses  to 
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describe  the  kind  of  thinking  he  wants  us  to  move  beyond.    We  "move 
beyond"  it  through  "Thought"  or  "meditative  thinking,"  in  Heideg- 
garian  terminology.)    Rorty  decides  that  "more  rigorous"  means  "some- 
thing like  'more  difficult.'    From  this  Heideggerian  angle,  ontology 

is  the  easy  way  out;  anybody  can  produce  a  new  opinion  on  an  old 

5 

ontological  question." 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Heidegger  should  refer  to 
what  he's  doing  as  "Thought,"  Rorty  suggests  that  the  question  itself 
comes  from  those  who  want  to  oppose  the  term  to  something  else,  to 
distinguish  it  from  art  or  religion,  for  example.    But  Heidegger  would 
say  tlrat  these  various  distinctions  themselves  (including  also  the  dis- 
tinction between  rational  and  irrational)  are  products  of  metaphysical 
system-building.    Thus  one  cannot  criticize  here  without  begging  the 
question  in  favor  of  metaphysics. 

The  third  criticism  is  simply  not  true.    Heidegger  quite 

explicitly  says  that  "these  [Plato  or  Aristotle's  representations  of 

Being  as  idea]  were  not  doctrines  advanced  by  chance,  but  rather  words 

of  Being. "^    From  Heidegger's  perspective,  to  claim  that  there  could  be 

correct  and  incorrect  views  of  some  unchanging  unity  called  Being  is  to 

ignore  the  "essentially  historical  character  of  Being. "^    Rorty  writes, 

to  sum  up,  we  may  conclude  that  Heidegger  has  done  as 
good  a  job  of  putting  potential  critics  on  the  defensive 
as  any  philosopher  in  history.    There  is  no  standard  by 
which  one  can  measure  him  without  begging  the  question 
against  him. 8 

Rorty's  Account  of  the  Similarities  Between  Heidegger's  and  Dewey's  Thought 

Rorty  proceeds  to  consider  the  "obvious  points  of  agreement"^ 
between  Dewey's  and  Heidegger's  thought.    In  this  section  he  touches 
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lightly  on  some  of  the  same  material  explored  in  Chapter  I.  For 

example,  he  writes  that,  "Dewey  and  Heidegger  agree  that  this  initial 

adoption  of  a  spectatorial  notion  of  knowledge  and  its  object  has 

determined  the  subsequent  history  of  philosophy."^'^ 

He  also  makes  the  point  that, 

for  both  Dewey  and  Heidegger,  the  notion  of  the  object 
as  something  to  be  viewed  and  represented  led  to  sub- 
jectivism. .  .  .  Both  men  say  things  which  reduce  to 
despair  the  eager  and  sincere  epistemologist,  anxious 
to  classify  them  as  idealists  or  realists,  subjectivists 
or  objectivists  Jl 

However,  Rorty  also  makes  points  which  are  less  than  "obvious," 

such  as  the  agreement  between  Dewey  and  Heidegger  on  "the  distinction 

12 

between  philosophy  and  science."      As  a  topic  for  detailed  discussion 
this  would  be  hopelessly  fraught  with  difficulties,  because  neither 
Dewey  nor  Heidegger  divided  philosophy  and  science  into  neat  categories 
between  which  either  made  a  consistent  and  clear  distinction.  For 
example,  one  of  the  major  sources  of  confusion  in  Rorty' s  account  of 
Heidegger's  thought  is  Rorty 's  equating  Heidegger's  use  of  the  terms 
"philosophy"  and  "Thought,"  (according  to  Heidegger,  "Thought"  is  what 
is  needed  in  this  dangerous  age).    Heidegger  himself  far  more  often 
equated  philosophy  with  metaphysical  thinking  (hence,  with  what  must  be 
overcome  by  "Thought").    And  while  Heidegger  consistently  used  "science" 
to  refer  to  a  positivistic  paradigm  of  science,  Dewey  did  not  (see 
Chapter  III  of  this  work).    Neither  did  Dewey  consistently  use  "philos- 
ophy" to  refer  to  an  obsolete  human  activity  simply  "in  the  way"  of 
overcoming  the  tradition,  as  Rorty  implies.    Thus,  it  is  well  that 
Rorty  does  maintain  his  sketchy  approach  here. 
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Rorty's  Account  of  the  Differences  Between  Heidegger's  and 
Dewey' s  Thought 

Rorty's  discussion  of  the  similarities  between  Dewey's  and 

Heidegger's  thought  is  less  thorough  than  his  discussion  of  the  differ 

ences,  because,  in  his  words,  "it  is  the  differences  which  are 
1 3 

interesting."       It  is  his  perception  of  these  "differences"  which 
supply  him  with  a  ground  for  aligning  himself  with  Dewey  and  against 
Heidegger.    Consider  the  three  following  quotations  of  Rorty's. 

1.  Dewey  wants  the  tradition  overcome  by  blurring  all 
the  distinctions  it  has  drawn,  whereas  Heidegger 

/hopes  Being  will  overcome  it  for  us  by  granting  us 
a  sense  of  the  ontological  difference .1^ 

2.  Heidegger's  hope  is  just  what  was  worst  in  the  tradition  — 
the  quest  for  the  holy  which  turns  us  away  from  the 
relations  between  beings  and  beings.'^ 

3.  Heidegger's  attachment  to  the  notion  of  "philosophy"-- 
the  pathetic  notion  that  even  after  metaphysics  goes, 
something  called  "Thought"  might  remain--is  simply 
the  sign  of  Heidegger's  own  fatal  attachment  to  the 
tradition:    the  last  infirmity  of  the  greatest  of  the 
German  professors. 16 

Rorty  offers  the  first  statement  as  an  effort  to  "sharpen  the 
conflict."    But  note  it  represents  a  conflict  only  if  "Being"  is  under 
stood  metaphysically,  i.e.,  as  a  first  causal  principle  or  entity 
beyond  the  ordinary  world.    Rorty  makes  clear  that  this  is  his  under- 
standing through  comparing  Heidegger's  thought  with  Kierkegaard's, 
contrasting  it  with  Dewey's  turning  "towards  the  ordinary  world,"  and 
connecting  it  with  Heidegger's  quest  for  the  holy,  which,  Rorty  states 
in  the  second  quotation,  "turns  us  away  from  the  relations  between 
beings  and  beings."    However,  Heidegger  cautioned  us  frequently  that 
this  is  not  the  way  "Being"  is  to  be  understood.    Rorty's  exasperation 
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and  failure  to  grasp  another  way  of  understanding  Being  comes  through 
when  he  says,  "All  he  [Heidegger]  can  do  to  explain  why  we  shouldn't 
shrug  off  Being  as  a  vapor  and  a  fallacy  is  to  say  that  our  fate  is 
somehow  linked  to  that  tradition."^'^ 

The  third  quotation  above  expressed  what  Rorty  takes  to  be 
Heidegger's  basic  "weakness"— his  "attachment  to  the  notion  of 
'philosophy,'"  or,  as  Rorty  also  puts  it,  his  "fatal  attachment"  to 
the  "notion  that  philosopher's  difficulties  are  more  than  just  phil- 
osopher's difficulties--the  notion  that  if  philosophy  goes  down,  so 
18 

will  the  West."       It  is  this  misunderstanding  which  must  be  clarified 
before  Heidegger's  use  of  the  term  "Being"  can  be  better  understood. 

Having  suggested  that  Hegel  is  the  common  ground  for  Heidegger's 
and  Dewey's  similarities,  Rorty  says,  "...  their  notions  of  what  to 
do  with  Hegel  are  the  beginnings  of  their  differences."^^    Dewey,  he 
continues, 

.  .  .  wants  Hegel  without  the  Absolute  Spirit.  He 
wants  man  and  history  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  .  .  . 
He  thinks  that  German  idealism  was  at  bottom,  and 
despite  its  achievements,  a  last  desperate  gesture 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  Platonic  project  of 
offering  an  ontological  guarantee  for  the  pre- 
conceptions of  a  leisure  class. 20 

Rorty  goes  on  to  contrast  this  with  Heidegger,  who,  he  says, 

.  .  .  tells  us  that  the  so-called  "collapse  of 
German  idealism"  was  not  the  fault  of  idealism  but 
of  "the  age,"  which  "was  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  stand  up  to  the  greatness,  breadth  and  originality 
of  that  spiritual  world. "21 

He  does  not  comment  on  the  context  of  these  fragments  from 
Heidegger,  but  goes  on  to  say, 
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one  of  Heidegger's  strongest  feelings,  and  one  which 
places  him  very  far  from  Dewey  indeed,  is  that  ages, 
cultures,  nations,  and  people  are  supposed  to  live 
up  to  the  demands  of  philosophers,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

The  paragraph  continues,  stressing  the  importance  to  Heidegger  of 

.  .  .  the  sequence  from  Plato  to  Neitzsche.    It  is 
not  just  that  Thought  is  always  Thought  of  Being, 
but  that  Thought  is  the  only  thing  which  is  of 
Being  in  this  sense. 23 

He  begins  the  next  paragraph  with  "all  this  emphasis  on  philosophers 

24 

would  look,  to  Dewey,  like  academic  parochialism." 

What  is  going  on  here?    To  suggest  that  Heidegger  felt  that 
"people  are  supposed  to  live  up  to  the  demands"  (emphasis  added)  of 
anyone,  philosopher  or  not,  should  alert  the  student  of  Heidegger's 
thought  that  something  is  askew  in  Rorty's  interpretation.  Contem- 
porary thinkers  are  constantly  being  frustrated  and  their  arguments 
rendered  nonsense  by  their  ignoring  of  Heidegger's  often  repeated 
claim  that  he  is  not  doing  ethics  (or  they  accept  his  claim  and  are 
frustrated  by  their  belief  that  he  should  be).    To  reach  this  remark- 
able, and  false,  conclusion,  i.e.,  that  Heidegger  felt  everyone  should 
"live  up  to  the  demands  of  philosophers,"  Rorty  made  connections  and 
assumptions  which  are  important  to  analyze. 

Even  a  cursory  understanding  of  Heidegger's  work  confirms  that 
Being  is  of  unique  importance  to  Heidegger.    If  Heidegger  states  that 
Thought  is  the  only  thing  which  is  of  Being  (Rorty's  emphases),  as  indeed 
he  does,  then  it  is  obvious  that,  no  matter  what  Heidegger  meant  by 
either  term,  i.e.,  "Thought"  or  "Being,"  Thought  is  also  of  unique 
importance  to  Heidegger.    However,  Rorty  makes  the  next,  and  necessary 
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connection  only  implicitly,  i.e.,  it  follows  that  philosophers  are 
also  of  unique  importance  to  Heidegger  only  if  philosophers  are  taken 
to  be  the  only  (or  the  primary)  thinkers. 

There  are  two  problems  with  the  latter  connection:    (1)  Heidegger 
does  not  equate  Thought  and  the  thinker  with  academic  philosophy,  and 
(2)  the  very  fact  that  Rorty  left  this  connection  implicit  suggests 
that  he  felt  the  connection  was  obvious--the  only  obvious  connection 
between  the  philosopher  and  thought  has  taken  thought  to  be  repre- 
sentational in  nature.    But  representational  thought  is  metaphysical 
thought,  for  Heidegger,  and  capitalizing  the  "T"  in  Thought  is  not 
enough  to  make  the  connection  Heideggerian. 

Heidegger  writes, 

it  is  no  evidence  of  any  readiness  to  think  that 
people  show  an  interest  in  philosophy.    There  is,  of 
course,  serious  preoccupation  everywhere  with  philosophy 
and  its  problems.    The  learned  world  is  expending  com- 
mendable efforts  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of 
philosophy.    These  are  useful  and  worthy  tasks,  and  only 
the  best  talents  are  good  enough  for  them,  especially 
when  they  present  to  us  models  of  great  thinking.  But 
even  if  we  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  intensive 
study  of  the  treatises  and  writings  of  the  great  thinkers, 
that  fact  is  still  no  guarantee  that  we  ourselves  are 
'  thinking,  or  even  are  ready  to  learn  thinking.    On  the 
contra ry--preoccupation  with  philosophy  more  than  anything 
else  may  give  us  the  stubborn  illusion  that  we  are 
thinking  just  because  we  are  incessantly  "philosophizing."^^ 

Thinking  and  philosophizing  are  two  different  things  for  , 

Heidegger.    J.  Glenn  Gray  puts  it  well: 

thinking  is  not  so  much  an  act  as  a  way  of  living  or 
dwell ing--as  we  in  America  would  put  it,  a  way  of  life. 
It  is  a  remembering  who  we  are  as  human  beings  and 
where  we  belong.    It  is  a  gathering  and  focusing  of 
our  whole  selves  on  what  lies  before  us  and  a  taking 
to  heart  and  mind  these  particular  things  before  us 
in  order  to  discover  in  them  their  essential  nature 
and  truth. 26 
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The  great  philosophers  may  also  be  thinkers,  but  they  are  not 
thinkers  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  history  has  declared  them  philos- 
ophers.   Heidegger's  writing  is  filled  with  his  considerations  of  the 
recorded  thoughts  of  many  great  philosophers.    But  this  is  not  because 
their  words  can  be  "read  off,"  in  some  direct  fashion,  as  the  words  of 
Being.    Rather  thinking  along  with,  through,  and  beyond  the  thinking 
paths  of  others  who  have  asked  the  question  of  Being  explicitly,  as 
have  many  of  the  great  philosophers,  is  one  way  of  pursuing  our  own 
path  of  thought.    Heidegger  himself  chose  this  path,  but  nowhere  did 
he  suggest  that  philosophy  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important, 
path  of  thought.    Certainly,  such  statements  as  "  .  .  .  preoccupation 

with  philosophy  more  than  anything  else  may  give  us  the  stubborn  il- 

27 

lusion  that  we  are  thinking,"     or  "what  is  needed  in  the  present 
world  crisis  is  less  philosophy,  but  more  attenti veness  in  thinking," 
do  not  belie  a  "fatal  attachment"  to  philosophy.    It  is  not  the 
philosopher  who  was  of  unique  importance  to  Heidegger,  but  rather  the 
quest  for  and  preservation  of  Being. 

.  A  Nonmetaphysical  Interpretation  of  Being 

Rorty  assumed  a  connective  sequence  between  Being,  Thought, 

and  philosophers.    It  is  a  sequence  which  makes  sense  only  if  one 

begins  with  a  metaphysical  interpretation  of  Being,  i.e.,  "Being,"  as 

an  "other-worldly"  category  about  which  only  philosophers  thought. 

How  is  Being  to  be  understood  if  not  metaphysically?    Heidegger  wrote, 

in  the  question  which  we  are  to  work  out,  what  is  asked 
about  is  Being--that  which  determines  entities  as  en- 
tities, that  on  the  basis  of  which  [woraufhin]  entities 
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are  already  understood,  however  we  may  discuss  them 
in  detail.    The  Being  of  entities  "is"  not  itself 
an  entity. 

Thus,  in  the  early  pages  of  Being  and  Time  Heidegger  stated 
the  question  which  guided  his  whole  career--the  question  of  Being  or 
what  makes  it  possible  to  say  "something  is." 

The  Ontological  Difference 

This  will  become  clearer  as  we  discuss  what  Heidegger  referred 
to  as  the  "ontological  difference."    Heidegger's  etymological  studies 
of  Greek  thought  drew  out  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  which 
has  come  to  us  as  "being."    It  can  be  taken  as  a  noun,  meaning  "that 
which  is,"  a  being  (Seiendes),  or  it  can  be  taken  as  a  verbal  adjective, 
designating  that  process  by  which  a  being  (as  a  noun)  comes  to  be, 
its  Being  (Sein) .    Thus,  the  "ontological  difference,"  for  Heidegger, 
is  the  difference  between  beings  and  Being.    It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween entities  and  the  process  by  which  entities  are  determined  to  be 
entities. 

For  Heidegger,  the  quest  for  Being  originated  in  the  "onto- 
logical difference."    Simply  put,  human  beings  began  to  reflect,  to 
question,  to  wonder;  they  began  to  ask  "what  is  the  basis  for  all  of 
this?"    Plato's  determination  of  truth  as  idea  turned  that  quest  for 
Being  to  a  search  for  some  ultimately  certain  and  fixed  idea  to  func- 
tion as  a  "basis  for  all  of  this."    But  a  certain  and  fixed  idea  is 
a  picture  in  the  mind  of  "that  which  is,"  i.e.,  a  determined  entity; 
it  is  not  the  questioning  of  the  process  by  which  an  entity  comes  to  be. 
Metaphysical  thinking,  for  Heidegger,  is  any  thinking  which  proposes  a 
fixed  idea  as  the  ultimate  basis  for  our  on-going  being  or  experience  in 
the  world. 
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Heidegger  urges  his  readers  to  "remember  the  onto logical  dif- 
ference."   In  doing  so,  he  is  not  urging  his  readers  to  return  to  an 
unquestioned  belief  in  an  other-worldly  "superior"  entity;  he  is 
urging  a  remembrance  of  the  more  original  question,  "what  is  the  basis 
for  all  of  this?"  or  "how  is  it  possible  that  anything  is?"  Meta- 
physical thought  sought  the  answer  in  the  ultimate  grounding  idea,  in 
the  idea  of  the  Good,  of  God,  and  eventually,  of  the  individual  human 
entity.    To  dismiss  Being  as  "a  vapor  and  a  fallacy"  is  to  dismiss  the 
questioning;  to  forget  the  "ontological  difference"  is  to  accept  the 
metaphysical  determination  that  the  individual  subjective  will  deter- 
mines the  world. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  recall  Rorty's  early  defense 
of  Heidegger  against  those  critics  who  claim  that  Heidegger  is  guilty 
of  arrogance  in  putting  forth  a  "finally  correct  account  of  Being." 
Rorty  pointed  out  that,  for  Heidegger,  Being  did  not  refer  to  some 
topic  about  which  one  could  hold  correct  or  incorrect  views.  Meta- 
physical thought  has  not  been  a  "mistake"  which  Heidegger's  thought  is 
about  to  set  right.    Metaphysical  thought  has  expressed  the  "words  of 
Being,"  and  "to  attempt  to  offer  views  of  this  sort,"  i.e.,  correct 

or  incorrect  views  of  Being,  "is  to  neglect  the  'essentially  historical 

30 

character  of  Being.'"       Despite  the  fact  that  Rorty  himself  neglected 
the  "essentially  historical  character  of  Being"  later  in  his  essay 
when  he  suggested  we  should  dismiss  Being  as  a  "vapor  and  a  fallacy," 
Rorty  has  pointed  to  the  key  insight  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
Heidegger's  concern  for  Being. 
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Being  as  Historical  Process 

Being  ij^  historical  process  for  Heidegger,  but  this  is  not  to 
be  simplistically  understood  as  what  appears  in  the  history  books.  It 
is  the  whole  interaction  between  beings  in  the  world.    It  is  not  only 
Plato's  writing  of  The  Republ ic  or  America's  victory  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  but  it  is  also  my  reading  of  The  Republ ic  and  daily  living 
in  America.    It  is  my  struggle  to  find  the  right  words  now,  but  also 
who  I  will  meet  this  afternoon  and  a  person's  reading  of  this  finished 
manuscript.    It  is  a  child's  curious  questioning,  as  well  as  the  res- 
ponses this  probing  meets.    It  is  what  can  be  said  or  done  (the  unhid- 
den), but  also  what  can  no  longer  or  not  yet  be  said  or  done  (the 
hidden).    One  might  dub  it  the  "on-going  everything." 

At  this  point,  training  in  logic  and  conceptual  thinking  inter- 
vene.   A  concept  of  something  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  some- 
thing else  is  a  meaningless  concept.    Being  is  not  only  all  "somethings 
but  it  is  "nothing"  too.    Are  we  not  completely  justified  in  shrugging 
off  Being  "as  a  vapor  and  a  fallacy"  as  Rorty  suggests? 

The  response  to  this  question  would  have  to  be  yes,  if  Being 
were  to  be  taken  as  an  idea,  a  concept.    However,  nowhere  does  Heidegge 
define  nor  urge  us  to  define  Being;  he  urges  us  to  question,  to  remem- 
ber, to  listen  and  respond  to  Being. 

Being  as  Nonmystical 

How  is  it  possible  to  question,  remember,  listen,  and  respond 
to  something  if  it  cannot  be  defined?    Is  there  not  something  mystical 
in  this?   After  all  that  has  been  written,  does  this  point  alone  not 
justify  interpreting  Heidegger's  concern  for  Being  as  a  "religious" 
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concern?   To  add  to  our  problems,  Heidegger  certainly  does  use  such 
language  as  the  "mystery  of  Being"  and  the  "quest  for  the  holy."  With 
such  evidence,  how  can  one  reasonably  maintain  that  Heidegger's  work 
does  not  reflect  a  "religious"  commitment,  in  categorical  opposition 
to  a  "scientific"  commitment? 

To  take  the  latter  point  first— it  should  be  clear  by  now  that 
Heidegger  did  not  necessarily  use  language  which  simply  reflected  current, 
everyday  usage.    His  belief  in  the  historical  nature  of  language  re- 
quired his  frequent  etymological  excavation  work.    This  work  often 
resulted  in  language  chosen  because  it  did  reflect  older  meanings; 
Heidegger  wanted  us  to  "hear"  the  historical  nature  of  language.  If 
we  do  some  of  the  same  etymological  excavation  work  with  the  two  terms 
mentioned  above,  i.e.,  "mystery  of  Being"  and  "quest  for  the  holy,"  we 
discover  that  "mystery"  [das  Geheimnis]  refers  to  "hiddenness"  or 
"concealment."    To  refer  to  the  "mystery  of  Being"  is  to  refer  to  the 
hidden  or  concealed  possibilities  in  the  on-going  Being  process.  The 
holy  [das  Heilige]  is  the  noun  form  of  the  German,  heil ,  which  means 
"whole,"  "intact,"  "healed,"  or  "safe  and  sound. ""^^    Thus,  for  Heidegger, 
the  "quest  for  the  holy"  is  a  seeking  to  "heal"  the  alienation  implicit 
in  the  view  of  the  human  being  as  spectator,  a  seeking  for  the  human 
connection  and  participation  in  the  Being  process.    The  "quest  for  the 
holy"  does  not  "turn  us  away  from  the  relations  between  beings  and 
beings,"  if  turning  away  is  taken  to  mean  away  from  the  ordinary  world 
towards  some  mystical  "other"  world,  as  Rorty  suggests;  rather  the 
quest  for  the  holy  invites  us  to  question  those  "relations"  more  deeply. 
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But  even  if  this  etymological  interpretation  is  correct,  does 
not  Heidegger's  insistence  that  one  cannot  define  Being  still  justify 
the  mystical,  religious  interpretation?    What  is  typically  meant  by 
such  an  interpretation?    I  suggest  that  it  refers  to  an  epistemological 
stance  of  "I  (or  we)  know  something  is  true,  but  I  cannot  explain  how 
I  know  it."    In  other  words,  the  mystic  proclaims  the  truth  of  an  idea 
which  cannot  be  defined.    But  Heidegger  does  not  claim  that  Being  is 
a  true  idea  which  cannot  be  defined;  he  is  claiming  that  Being  is  not 
an  idea  at  all.    It  is  not  a  picture  in  the  mind  of  any  human  entity, 
including  Heidegger  himself,  which  either  accurately  or  inaccurately 
reflects  reality.    Heidegger  uses  the  term  to  refer  to  the  overall 
(i.e.,  both  space  and  time,  hence,  "world-historical")  context  from 
which  all  ideas,  including  his  own,  emerge. 

The  Practical  Significance  of  Being 

If  Being  is  not  an  idea  or  concept,  then  what  significance  is 
there  in  Heidegger's  urging  us  to  question,  to  remember,  to  listen,  and 
respond  to  Being?    If  Being  is  the  "on-going  everything,"  certainly  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  listen  and  respond  to  everything.    Herein  lies 
the  most  significant  point.    The  urging  of  a  "remembrance  of  Being" 
pushes  us  to  a  new  relationship  with  ideas,  a  different  way  of  thinking 
about  our  everyday  world.    To  remember  Being  is  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  temporal  context  from  which  all  of  our  ideas,  our  changing  views 
of  reality,  emerge.    It  is  to  remember  that  as  finite  human  beings  we 
do  not  define  that  temporal  context  prior  to  our  participation  in  that 
context,  rather  we  guide  that  temporal  context  through  our  participation 
in  it. 
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Heidegger  used  two  phrases  to  describe  this  shift  in  the  human 
role  with  the  overcoming  of  metaphysical  thought;  it  is  a  shift  from 
striving  to  become  the  "Master  of  Being"  to  participation  in  the  world 
as  the  "Shepherd  of  Being."    What  is  the  distinction  between  the 
metaphors,  "master"  and  "shepherd?"    A  "master"  rules,  determines, 
controls;  a  "shepherd"  gathers  together,  guides,  and  cares  for.  These 
are  apt  metaphors  for  the  distinction.    In  metaphysical  thought  the 
human  role  is  to  determine  the  idea  which  will  thereafter  rule  or  con- 
trol the  process  of  calculation  to  a  conclusion.    The  human  role  as 
"shepherd"  is  one  of  gathering  together  (giving  form  to,  in  the  sense 
of  "logos,"  thus,  "speaking  the  words  of  Being),  of  guiding  and  caring 
for,  as  one  "out  in  the  elements"  sharing  the  fate  of  the  on-going 
process . 

This  shift  can  also  be  illustrated  by  considering  a  specific 
concrete  context--the  classroom.    (This  context  is  considered  in  more 
detail  in  Chapter  V  of  this  work.)    The  function  of  the  typical  class- 
room is  taken  to  be  the  transmitting  of  those  ideas    predefined  as 
valuable  or  useful  to  students  after  they  "complete  their  education" 
and  "begin  to  participate"  in  this  society.    The  great  educational 
debates  of  the  last  century  have  focused  on  which  pre-defined  ideas, 
e.g.,  the  "basics"  or  the  "frills,"  skills  or  self -concepts,  are  to 
be  taught  by  the  teacher.    The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  pass  these 
ideas  to  the  student,  and  the  measure  of  a  successful  classroom  is  the 
percentage  of  correct  ideas  received  by  some  percentage  of  students. 
This  description  is  not  offered  to  suggest  that  there  are  no  other 
values  encouraged  in  the  classroom,  e.g.,  the  happiness  of  the  students. 
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the  warmth  and  friendliness  of  the  teacher,  etc.    But  it  is  suggested 
that  these  values  are  measured  against  what  is  taken  to  be  the  class- 
room's basic  function,  i.e.,  the  transmission  of  correct  ideas.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  typical  classroom  functions  as  a  "labor- 
atory" for,  what  Heidegger  would  call,  "metaphysical  thinking." 

Within  this  "laboratory"  the  teacher  functions  as  the  "Master 
of  Being,"  striving  to  determine,  control,  and  rule  over  the  ideas 
transmitted  to  the  students  "prior"  to  their  participation  in  the  world. 
To  take  seriously  Heidegger's  urging  toward  a  "remembrance  of  Being" 
would  entail  a    restructuring  of  this  "laboratory."    Such  a  re- 
structuring would  merely  begin  with  the  simple  recognition  that  students 
are  already  participants  in  the  world,  rather  than  empty  receptacles 
for   predetermined  ideas.    The    restructuring  would  proceed  by  sorting 
out  the  concrete  implications  of  a  teacher  functioning  as  a  "Shepherd 
of  Being,"  a  guide  within  that  temporal  context  in  which  we  all 
participate. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  educational  implications  of 
Heidegger's  (and  Dewey's)  thought  will  be  explored  in  more  detail  in  a 
later  chapter.    The  purpose  of  the  illustration  is  to  suggest  the  sig- 
nificance of  an  urging  to  "remember  Being"  when  "Being"  is  taken  not  as 
a  defined  idea,  but  as  the  "on-going  everything." 

.  *  '  Concl usions 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  has  clarified  the  possibility  of 
understanding  Being    nonmetaphysical ly.    Such  an  understanding  is  neces- 
sary to  comprehending  the  radical  nature  of  Heidegger's  thought.  In 
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"Overcoming  the  Tradition,"  Rorty  expressed  a  sensitivity  to  the  depth 
and  uniqueness  of  Heidegger's  thought.    He  wrote,  of  both  Dewey  and 
Heidegger, 

...  they  are  almost  alone  in  this  century.  .  .  .  They 
are  unique,  unclassif iable,  original  philosophers,  and 
both  are  historicist  to  the  core.  ...  No  other  philosophers 
of  this  century,  save  perhaps  Wittgenstein,  have  so  dis- 
tanced themselves  from  the  assumptions  and  the  problems 
common  to  Plato  and  Nietzsche. 32 

Yet,  taking  Heidegger's  commitment  to  the  "preservation  of 
Being,"  as  a  religious  or  other-worldly  commitment  led  to  distortions 
in  Rorty' s  interpretation  of  Heidegger's  work,  and  produced  supposedly 
basic  differences  between  Heidegger's  and  Dewey's  thought. 

Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  sought  to  overcome  the  metaphysical 
tradition.    Both  saw  this  tradition  as  quite  alive  in  our  attempts  to 
deal  with  everyday  problems  in  the  world.    The  assumptions,  though  not 
the  explicit  language,  of  our  philosophic  tradition,  permeate  every 
aspect  of  our  daily  life;  they  "shape  the  world  we  live  in,"  so  to 
speak.    That  Heidegger's  concern  was  with  living  in  this  world  is  con- 
firmed by  his  own  words. 

.  ,  .  meditative  thinking  need  by  no  means  be  "high- 
flown."    It  is  enough  if  we  dwell  on  what  lies  close 
and  meditate  on  what  is  closest;  upon  that  which  con- 
cerns us,  each  one  of  us,  here  and  now;  here,  on  this 
patch  of  home  ground;  now  in  the  present  hour  of 
hi  story. 33 
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CHAPTER  III 
DEWEY'S  ADVOCACY  OF  SCIENCE 


The  Meaning  of  Science  for  Dewey 
While  the  purpose  of  Chapter  II  was  to  demonstrate  that 
Heidegger's  thought  cannot  be  adequately  understood  as  a  "religious" 
commitment,  the  function  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  that  Dewey's  un- 
questioned support  for  the  "scientific  method"  cannot  be  properly 
interpreted  as  a  "scientific"  commitment, in  categorical  opposition 
to  a  "religious"  commitment. 

This  distinction  may  seem  puzzling  initially.    However,  typi- 
cally the  dichotomy,  science  v.  religion,  is  used  to  designate  the 
"source  of  ultimately  true  knowledge"  accepted  by  a  given  thinker. 
For  Dewey,  science  was  not  a  "source"  but  an  "activity."    This  point 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Dewey's  advocacy  of  science  does  not 
reflect  a  basic  disagreement  with  Heidegger's  thought. 

An  article  written  by  Michael  Zimmerman  entitled  "Dewey, 
Heidegger,  and  the  Quest  for  Certainty"  provides  the  framework  for  the 
discussion.    Just  as  Rorty's  article  (analyzed  in  Chapter  II)  failed 
because  it  did  not  explore  Heidegger's  use  of  the  term  "Being"  deeply 
enough,  Zimmerman's  article  distorts  Dewey's  thought  by  misinterpreting 
the  meaning  of  "science"  for  Dewey. 

Refuting  Zimmerman's  Article 

Zimmerman's  article  is  less  ambitious  than  Rorty's  in  that  it 
does  not  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  similarities  between  the  two  thinkers. 
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Although  Zimmerman  does  grant  that  these  similarities  may  exist,  in 

the  closing  paragraph  of  his  article  he  writes, 

...  it  seems  to  me  nevertheless  that  we  need  to 
examine  his  [Dewey's]  thinking  in  light  of  the 
possibility  that  it  is  unaware  of  the  hidden  dangers 
of  scientific-industrial  technology. 2 

Since  the  "hidden  dangers  of  scientific-industrial  technology"  can  be 

seen  as  one  of  Heidegger's  primary  concerns,  this  concluding  statement 

of  Zimmerman's  expresses  a  serious  objection  to  Dewey's  thought. 

(Zimmerman  is  arguing  throughout  the  article  from  what  he  takes  to  be 

Heidegger's  position.) 

Early  in  the  paper  Zimmerman  states  that  his  intention  is  to 

"try  to  show  that  Dewey's  philosophy  ...  can  be  understood  as  a  form 

of  subjectivism  which  Heidegger  claims  is  characteristic  of  Western 
3 

thought.'      He  goes  on  to  say, 

the  disagreement  between  Dewey  and  Heidegger  can  be 
formulated  in  this  way:    for  Dewey,  the  achievement 
of  certainty  through  controlled  inquiry  (science)  has 
enabled  man  to  overcome  "subjectivism";  for  Heidegger, 
the  very  possibility  of  the  certainty  of  science  arises 
from  the  triumph  of  "subjectivism. "4 

A  cheap  refutation  of  Zimmerman's  article  can  be  had  by  pointing 
out  the  misunderstanding  of  Dewey's  thought  in  the  above  statement. 
Quite  simply,  Dewey  never  suggested  that  "controlled  inquiry"  would 
lead  to  "the  achievement  of  certainty."    Thus,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  "achievement"  has  "enabled  man  to  overcome  'subjectivism'" 
is  a  moot  point. 

Zimmerman  restricted  his  attention  to  Dewey's  book.  The  Quest 
for  Certainty.    Even  if  we  similarly  restrict  our  attention,  we  find 
much  material  to  help  illustrate  this  basic  misunderstanding.    Note  the 
followi ng: 
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The  quest  for  certainty  is  a  quest  for  a  peace  which 
is  assured,  an  object  which  is  unqualified  by  risk 
and  the  shadow  of  fear  which  action  casts. 5 

The  quest  for  certitude  has  determined  our  basic 
metaphysics. 6 

No  mode  of  action  can,  as  we  have  insisted,  give 
anything  approaching  absolute  certitude. 7 

Two  points  which  Zimmerman  does  not  question  are:    (1)  Dewey 
is,  at  least,  arguing  for  the  overcoming  of  our  "basic  metaphysics"; 
and  (2)  science  is  a  "mode  of  action"  for  Dewey.    Examination  of  the 
above  quotations  in  light  of  those  two  points  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Dewey  is  calling  for  the  overcoming  of  the  quest  for  certainty, 
not  the  fulfillment  of  it  through  science.    It  is  the  quest  for  cer- 
tainty which  has  "determined  our  basic  metaphysics,"  as  Dewey  words  it; 
this  quest  has  determined  the  way  we  view  reality,  thus,  leading  to 
"subjectivism"  and  distorting  our  perceptions  of  the  more  modest 
possibilities  available  through  the  scientific  method. 

This  refutation  was  called  a  "cheap"  refutation  because  it  does 
not  "cost"  us  a  deeper  analysis;  it  rests  solely  on  Zinmerman's  poor 
choice  of  words  in  identifying  science  with  certainty. 

Questions  Raised  by  Dewey's  Terminology 

While  Zimmerman  identifies  "science"  with  "certainty"  through- 
out his  essay,  at  only  one  point  does  he  use  Dewey's  words  in  support 
of  this  identification.    Zimmerman  writes, 

Dewey  claims  that  in  our  own  day,  the  "failure  to 
make  action  central  in  the^  search  for  such  security 
as  is  humanly  possible  is  a  survival  of  the  impotency 
of  menTo    [Emphasis  added.) 
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Zimmerman  does  not  differentiate  between  "the  search  for  such 
security  as  is  humanly  possible"  and  "the  quest  for  certainty."  Are 
the  search  for  security  and  the  quest  for  certainty  basically  the  same 
thing?    Does  "as  is  humanly  possible"  qualify  the  meaning  in  any  sig- 
nificant way?    Dewey  uses  other  related  terminology: 

Henceforth  [from  Einstein's  influence  on  scientific 
thought]  the  quest  for  certainty  becomes  the  search 
for  methods  oi^  control;  that  is,  regulation  of  con- 
ditions of  change  with  respect  to  their  consequences 

The  search  for  security  can  also  be  termed  the  search  for  methods  of 
control,  for  Dewey.    But  both  "control"  and  "certainty"  are  offending 
words  from  a  Heideggerian  perspective.    Both  refer  to  attempts  on  the 
part  of  beings  to  determine  or  master  Being.    Has  Dewey,  through  favor- 
able discussions  of  science  and  methods  of  control,  ushered  in  the 
back  door  what  Heidegger  would  call  "metaphysical  thinking"?  Answering 
this  question,  as  well  as  our  earlier  questions,  requires  a  deeper 
understanding  of  Dewey's  thinking  concerning  science. 

Scientific  Method  from  Dewey's  Perspective 

In  Logic:    The  Theory  of  Inquiry,  Dewey  writes, 

what  scientific  inquirers  do^,  as  distinct  from  what 
they  say,  is  to  execute  certain  operations  of  experi- 
mentation .  .  .  that  modify  antecedently  given 
existential  conditions  so  that  the  results  of  the 
transformation  are  facts  which  are  relevant  and 
weighty  in  solution  of  a  given  problem, ^0 

Dewey's  words  introduce  an  important  distinction— "what  sci- 
entific inquirers  do,  as  distinct  from  what  they  say."    This  distinction 
does  not  entail  a  claim  that  scientific  inquirers  lie  about  what  they  do; 
they  do  not  say  they  are  doing  one  thing  when  in  fact  they  are  doing 
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something  else.    Rather,  Dewey  is  suggesting  that  when  scientists 
talk  about  their  activities  they  are  not  necessarily  discussing  them 
from  the  same  basic  level  of  questioning.    For  example,  some  may  des- 
cribe, their  step-by-step  activities  in  a  particular  experiment,  while 
others  may  interpret  what  they  do  in  relationship  to  various  theories 
of  knowledge.    Dewey  is  saying,  set  that  aside,  or  in  phenomenological 
language,  "bracket"  the  "natural  attitude,"  i.e.,  the  sedimented  view 
of  "science  as  authority,"  and  question  the  phenomena  of  scientific 
method— what  do  scientific  inquirers  do^? 

Scientific  inquirers  do  what  we  all  do  as  inquirers  in  the 
world.    We  live  in  the  world  and  run  into  problems.    When  we  run  into 
problems,  we  think  about  them,  try  to  figure  out  how  to  solve  them 
(entertain  hypotheses),  and  then  act  on  the  most  likely  method  (experi- 
ment).   If  that  method  works,  if  it  solves  our  problem,  then  we 
usually  go  on  about  our  business  until  the  next  problem.    If  it  does 
not  work  or  if  it  creates  new  problems,  we  rethink  the  situation  and 
try  something  new.    The  point  is  that  scientific  method,  for  Dewey,  is 
simply  a  formalization  and  refinement  of  our  "common  sense"  thinking 
process. 

Scientific  method  and  our  "common  sense"  thinking  process  are 
also  both  social  in  nature.    This  statement  does  not  refer  to  the  high 
probability  that  contact  with  other  human  beings  will  take  place  during 
the  process.    Dewey  means  this  in  a  much  deeper  sense.    Thinking,  in 
all  its  degrees  of  refinement,  is  made  possible  only  by  our  ability  to 
create,  use,  and  manipulate  shared  meanings,  i.e.,  symbol s--words, 
numbers,  gestures,  etc.    Without  symbols,  born  in  and  given  relative 
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stability  or  agreed  upon  meanings  through  our  interactions  with  each 
other,  all  thought  would  be  impossible.    Meanings  change,  certainly, 
but  only  through  a  gradual,  social  process,  and  never  all  at  once, 
i.e.,  the  change  itself  can  take  place  only  by  relating  the  less  stable 
to  the  more  stable. 

For  example,  suppose  that  I  were  to  create  a  new  word--"borf ." 
To  present  this  new  word  to  the  world  is  a  meaningless  act,  unless  I 
can  relate  it  to  other  words  with  shared  meanings  — "I  think  it  is  a  ? 
good  word  to  describe  a  new  breed  of  dog,"  for  example.    The  whole 
sentence  expresses  an  interrelated  set  of  relatively  stable  shared 
meanings.    If  someone  were  to  question  my  meaning  in  the  use  of  "breed," 
I  would  search  for  another  "more  stable"  symbol  (or  set  of  symbols). 
The  process  would  continue.    One  could  argue  that  I  would  not  have  to 
present  "borf"  to  the  world,  that  I  could  just  "think  about"  it  in  the 
privacy  of  my  own  study.    Dewey  would  argue  that  the  process  would  be 
the  same,  I  would  still  be  attempting  to  relate  it  to  meanings  which  I 
had  already  absorbed  through  social  interaction;  however,  the  potential 
fruitfulness  of  this  innovative  new  word  would  be  curtailed  if  I  made  no 
attempt  to  share  it  with  others. 

If  scientific  method  is  not  an  esoteric  technique  which  descended 
upon  us  sometime  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  a  continuation  of  our 
natural  thinking  process,  and  if  that  process  is  social  in  nature,  then 
what  is  the  "formalization  and  refinement"  of  the  process  which  Dewey 
suggests  characterizes  modern  science?    "Formalizing"  or  "giving  form 
to"  suggests  reflecting  on,  analyzing,  and  making  explicit  the  process 
through  which  one  thinks  or  inquires. 
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This  process  can  be  described  from  a  Deweyan  perspective  as 
follows.    One  first  "bumps  into"  a  problem,  a  "snag,"  something  which 
disturbs  the  normal,  on-going  course  of  events.    Next,  one  attempts  to 
define  the  problem,  to  look  at  the  discomfort  and  give  it  form,  symbols 
which  could  suggest  possible  solutions.    One  entertains  alternative 
hypotheses,  "if  I  do  this,  this  might  happen;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  I  do  that,  that  might  be  likely."    Next,  one  chooses  to  try  or  test 
out  the  hypothesis  deemed  most  likely  to  solve  the  problem,  to  resolve 
the  situation.    If  the  test  is  successful  the  normal,  on-going  course 
of  events  is  restored,  if  not,  one  rethinks  the  situation  (goes  through 
the  process  again). 

How  is  this  process  "refined"  or  made  to  work  more  effectively? 
(The  meaning  of  "more  effectively"  will  be  explored  in  greater  depth 
below;  for  now  "more  effectively"  can  be  taken  to  mean  "solve  more 
problems.")    Recognition  of  the  social  nature  of  the  process  suggests 
an  avenue  for  its  refinement.    If  thinking  proceeds  only  through  the 
creation,  use,  and  manipulation  of  shared  meanings,  then  the  process  be- 
comes more  effective  through  the  creation  of  more  precise,  shared 
meanings.    If  efforts  to  solve  common  problems  can  also  be  shared,  if 
there  are  more  inquirers  testing  more  possible  solutions  to  a  given 
problem,  more  problems  are  likely  to  be  solved.    However,  for  that 
sharing  to  be  productive  there  must  be  some  reasonable  assurance  that 
different  inquirers  working  on  a  given  problem  are  indeed  working  on  the 
same  problems.    This  assurance  is  achieved  through  a  defining  of  the 
problem  and  a  recording  of  tested  hypotheses  in  a  language  or  system 
of  symbols  which  is  highly  precise. 
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For  Dewey,  a  precise  system  of  symbols,  a  quantified  language, 
is  not  "truer"  in  any  sense  of  the  word.    It  does  not  provide  us  with 
a  more  accurate  "picture"  of  reality.    For  example,  water  is  not 
"really  only"  H2O,  but  treating  it  in  that  way  allows  different  in- 
quirers to  communicate  more  clearly  concerning  what  problems  they  have 
focused  on  and  what  hypotheses  they  have  tested.    Dewey  writes, 

insistence  upon  numerical  measurement,  when  it  is  not 
inherently  required  by  the  consequence  to  be  effected, 
is  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  ritual  of  scientific  practice 
at  the  expense  of  its  substance.il 

What  is  the  "substance"  of  scientific  practice  from  Dewey's 
perspective?    What  is  the  human  purpose  to  which  scientific  methods 
are  directed?    What  end  does  the  formalization  and  refinement  of  our 
natural  thinking  process  accomplish  more  effectively?  Scientific 
methods  facilitate  the  search  for  better  "methods  of  control,"  in 
Dewey's  words,  "that  is,  regulation  of  conditions  of  change  with  res- 
pect to  their  consequences."^^    What  is  meant  here?    How  is  Dewey's  use 
of  the  word  "control"  different  from  Heidegger's?    Heidegger  takes  the 
seeking  of  "control"  as  a  mark  of  metaphysical,  scientific  thinking. 
Why  should  Dewey's  thought  not  be  categorized  as  metaphysical,  sci- 
entific thinking? 

Dewey's  Scientific  Method  and  Heidegger's  Thought 
In  Chapter  II  the  distinction  was  made  between  Heidegger's 
images  of  the  "Master  of  Being"  and  the  "Shepherd  of  Being."  The 
"master"  image  is  one  of  ruling  or  determining.    Within  this  way  of 
thinking,  reality  itself  is  determined  by  our  capacity  to  hold  the 
correct  ultimate  idea,  the  ground  from  which  we  calculate.  The 
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"shepherd"  image  is  one  of  guiding  and  caring.    Within  this  mode, 

reality  is  on-going,  never  fixed  in  a  grounding  idea.    We  both  adjust, 

and  adjust  to,  its  operations;  we  listen  and  we  participate. 

Scientific  methods,  from  Dewey's  perspective,  improve  our 

ability  to  make  reliable  connections  between  changes.    This  ability, 

according  to  Dewey, 

is  the  precondition  of  control.    It  does  not  of  itself 
provide  direct  control;  reading  the  index  hand  of  a 
barometer  as  a  sign  of  probable  rain  does  not  enable  us 
to  stop  the  coming  of  the  rain.    But  it  does  enable  us 
to  change  our  relations  to  it:    to  plant  a  garden,  to 
carry  an  umbrella  on  going  out,  to  direct  the  course 
of  a  vessel  at  sea,  etc.    It  enables  preparatory  acts 
to  be  undertaken  which  makes  values  less  insecure. 13 
(Emphasis  added.) 

It  is  suggested  here  that  the  "control"  that  Dewey  takes  to 
be  the  human  purpose  of  modern  science  fits  more  accurately  with  the 
"shepherd"  image  of  guiding  and  caring  than  the  "master"  image  of 
ruling  and  determining.    This  interpretation  is  reinforced  as  we  con- 
tinue to  compare  Dewey's  thought  with  Heidegger's. 


The  Place  of  Science  within  the  World  as  a  Whole 

For  Dewey,  modern  scientific  methods  create  knowledge 


knowledge.    He  wrote, 

knowledge  .  .  .  does  not  encompass  the  world  as  a 
whole.  ...  Not  all  existence  asks  to  be  known,  and 
it  certainly  does  not  ask  leave  from  thought  to  exist. 
But  some  existences  as  they  are  experienced  do  ask 
thought  to  direct  them  in  their  course  so  that  they 
may  be  ordered  and  fair  and  be  such  as  to  commend  them- 
selves to  admiration,  approval  and  appreciation. 
Knowledge  affords  the  sole  means  by  which  this  re- 
direction can  be  effected.    As  the  latter  is  brought 
about,  parts  of  the  experienced  world  have  more  luminous 
and  organized  meaning  and  their  significance  is  rendered 


,  but  only 


^1  L 
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more  secure  against  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time.  The 
problem  of  knowledge  is  the  problem  of  discovery  of 
methods  for  carrying  on  this  enterprise  of  redirection. 
It  is  a  problem  never  ended,  always  in  process;  one 
problematic  situation  is  resolved  and  another  takes 
its  place.    The  constant  gain  is  not  in  approximation 
to  universal  solution  but  in  betterment  of  methods 
and  enrichment  of  objects  experienced.  14 

Dewey's  words  are  quoted  extensively  in  order  to  more  clearly  com- 
municate the  relationships  between  science,  knowledge,  the  "world  as 
a  whole"  (or  "all  existence"),  and  on-going  process.    First,  "on- 
going process"  is  a  process  within  which  we  are  participants  ("the 

mind  is  within  the  world  as  a  part  of  the  Tatter's  own  on-going 
1 5 

process"      [emphasis  added]).    The  "world  as  a  whole"  or  "all  exis- 
tence" i_s  an  on-going  process.    Knowledge  does  not  encompass  this 
process,  and  this  process  "certainly  does  not  ask  leave  from  thought 
to  exist."    In  other  words,  knowledge  has  a  limited  function,  that  of 
redirecting  (or  guiding)  parts  of  the  experienced  world.    It  provides 
us  with  an  awareness  of  connections  and  relations  within  reality,  it 
does  not  fully  describe  or  determine  reality.    As  Heidegger  would  agree, 
it  provides  merely  a  framework  (Gestell ) . 

Dewey  consistently  used  the  term  "Being"  as  it  had  been  used  in 
the  history  of  metaphysical  thought,  i.e.,  to  designate  a  perfect 
"realm"  beyond  the  natural,  uncertain  "realm"  of  the  ordinary.    As  we 
saw  in  Chapter  II,  Heidegger  did  not  use  it  in  this  way.    While  re- 
jecting the  content  given  it  by  metaphysical  thought,  Heidegger  retained 
the  term  as  a  reference  point,  an  affirmation  of  the  more  original  ques- 
tioning for  which  one  historical  answer  has  been  "certainty  of  idea." 
For  Heidegger,  the  quest  for  certainty  is  but  one  episode  in  the 
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questioning  of  Being.    Dewey's  work  expresses  the  same  thought,  but 
in  different  language.    Terms  such  as  "world  as  a  whole,"  "all  exis- 
tence," "on-going  process,"  and,  as  we  shall  see  below,  "experience," 
all  hold  the  same  place  in  Dewey's  thinking  that  "Being"  holds  in 
Heidegger's. 

What  is  really  "in"  experience  extends  much  further 
than  that  which  at  any  time  is  known.    From  the  stand- 
point of  knowledge,  objects  must  be  distinct;  their 
traits  must  be  explicit;  the  vague  and  unrevealed  is 
a  limitation.    Hence  whenever  the  habit  of  identifying 
reality  with  the  object  of  knowledge  as  such  prevails, 
the  obscure  and  vague  are  explained  away.    It  is 
important  for  philosophic  theory  to  be  aware  that  the 
distinct  and  evident  are  prized  and  why  they  are.  But 
it  is  equally  important  to  note  that  the  dark  and  twi- 
1 ight  abound. '° 

"Experience,"  thus  for  Dewey,  includes  not  only  the  light, 

i.e.,  what  is  known,  but  also  the  "dark  and  twilight";  it  includes  the 

vague,  obscure,  and  unrevealed.    This  language  is  remarkably  close  to 

Heidegger's  discussions  of  Being  as  inclusive  of  both  the  positive 

(the  light)  and  the  negative  (the  dark).^^    In  this  passage  Dewey  also 

points  to  the  danger,  or  blockage  which  prevents  us  from  overcoming 

traditional  thought--"the  habit  of  identifying  reality  with  the  object 

of  knowledge."    The  context  suggests  Dewey  is  using  "reality"  as  another 

term  for  "experience,"  "the  world  as  a  whole,"  etc.    If  we  translate 

that  to  "Being,"  and  recognize  that  the  "objects  of  knowledge"  are  those 

objects  which  have  been  made  distinct,  brought  to  light,  we  have  a 

Deweyan  version  of  what  Heidegger  calls  the  "ontological  difference," 

the  difference  between  Being  and  beings. 
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The  Hidden  Danger  of  Technology 

Zimmerman  was  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  as  sug- 
gesting that  Dewey's  thinking  should  be  reexamined  "in  light  of  the 
possibility  that  it  is  unaware  of  the  hidden  dangers  of  scientific- 

1  o 

industrial  technology."      At  a  later  point,  Zimmerman  writes, 

for  Dewey,  science  is  instrumental.    But  Dewey  fails 
to  see  that  instrumental  science  (technology)  is  in 
large  measure  independent  of  man,  that  it  is  in  fact 
a  kind  of  ideology. ^9 

In  what  sense  can  "a  kind  of  ideology"  be  taken  as  "independent 
of  man"?   An  ideology  can  refer  to  a  set  of  assumptions  acted  upon  auto- 
matically, without  question.    Such  an  ideology  seems  to  take  on  "a  life 
of  its  own,"  producing  consequences  independently  of  human  questioning 
and  guidance.    This  is  the  sense  in  which  Zimmerman's  words  reflect 
Heidegger's  thought. 

Heidegger  wrote,  "so  long  as  we  represent  technology  as  an 
instrument,  we  remain  transfixed  in  the  will  to  master  it,"^*^  This 
appears  to  be  a  criticism  of  what  Zimmerman  takes  to  be  Dewey's  view, 
i.e.,  "science  is  instrumental."    However,  the  key  word  to  examine  in 
Heidegger's  quote  is  "represent."    To  "represent,"  for  Heidegger,  is 
to  present  as  a  "view,"  a  "static  picture  of  what  is  real,"  or  an 
"idea."    Thus,  he  is  saying  here,  so  long  as  we  present  a  picture  of 
technology  as  already  merely  an  instrument,  so  long  as  we  fail  to  ques- 
tion deeply  enough  into  the  ideological  assumptions  which  give  it  force, 
then  "we  remain  transfixed  in  the  will  to  master  it,"  i.e.,  we  remain 
trapped  and  determined  by  the  same  ideology. 

However,  Dewey  was  not  presenting  a  view  of  technology  as  al- 
ready merely  an  instrument.    He  was  suggesting  that  if  we  question  the 
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traditional  view  of  science  and  technology  deeply  enough  we  will  dis- 
cover the  human  role  in  relationship  to  science  and  technology;  only 
then  will  the  instrumental  potential  of  science  be  realized.  Note 
Dewey's  words: 

The  glorification  of  knowledge  as  the  exclusive  avenue 
of  access  to  what  is  real  is  not  going  to  give  way  soon 
nor  all  at  once.  ...  I  do  not  know  when  knowledge  will 
become  naturalized  in  the  life  of  society.    But  when  it 
is  fully  acclimatized,  its  instrumental,  as  distinct  from 
its  monopolistic,  role  in  approach  to  things  of  nature  and 
society  will  be  taken  for  granted  without  need  for  such 
arguments  as  I  have  been  engaging  in. 21 

Clearly,  Dewey  recognized  an  ideology  to  be  overcome,  i.e., 

"the  glorification  of  knowledge  as  the  exclusive  avenue  of  access  to 

what  is  real,"  or  as  he  said  it  elsewhere,  the  "habit  of  identifying 

22 

reality  with  the  objects  of  knowledge."      When  it  is  overcome,  i.e., 
"fully  acclimatized,"  his  arguments  will  no  longer  be  necessary  and 
science's  "instrumental,  as  distinct  from  its  monopolistic,  role"  will 
prevail . 

Elsewhere  Dewey  wrote, 

what  there  is  genuine  danger  of  is  that  the  force  of 
new  conditions  will  produce  disruption  externally 
and  mechanically;  this  is  an  ever  present  danger. 23 

Technology  is  changing  the  world,  i.e.,  "the  force  of  new  conditions"; 
and  the  danger  is  it  "will  produce  disruption  externally  and  mechan- 
ically," i.e.,  independently  of  human  questioning  and  guidance. 

For  Dewey,  the  urging  of  a  scientific  attitude  was  not  the 
urging  to  accept  science  as  the  final  arbiter  of  reality,  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  Truth.    This  represented  the  "hidden  danger"  for  Dewey, 
as  well  as  for  Heidegger.    Dewey's  commitment  to  the  scientific  method 
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was  a  commitment  to  a  human  activity,  a  mode  of  questioning,  capable 
of  recognizing  and  responding  to  its  own  limits. 

The  Monopolistic  Role  of  Science 

The  previous  section  was  devoted  to  demonstrating  that  Dewey 
was  not  naively  "unaware  of  the  hidden  dangers  of  scientific-industrial 
technology,"  as  Zimmerman  worded  it.    Zimmerman's  argument  rested  on 
the  false  claim  that  Dewey  believed  science  to  be  already  merely  an 
instrument  of  human  purpose.    Heidegger  suggested  that  such  a  belief 
leaves  us  "transfixed"  in  metaphysical  thinking,  i.e.,  we  fail  to  ques- 
tion the  ideological  force  of  instrumental  science  (technology).  How- 
ever, it  was  shown  that  Dewey  did  not  hold  this  belief,  and,  indeed, 
did  question  the  ideology  which  determined  science's  role  as  "monopo- 
listic," rather  than  "instrumental."    He  identified  that  ideology  with 
the  "glorification  of  knowledge  as  the  exclusive  avenue  of  access  to 
what  is  real ." 

The  aim  of  this  section  is  to  show  that  Heidegger  saw  the 
"ideological  problem"  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  that  it  is  the  "mono- 
polistic" role  of  science  which  is  to  be  overcome  (not  science  itself), 
and  that  what  blocks  this  overcoming  is  the  traditional  epistemology 
which  glorifies  "knowledge  as  the  exclusive  avenue  of  access  to  what 
is  real . " 

Although  Heidegger's  thought  is  sometimes  naively  characterized 
as  anti-scientific,  this  characterization  is  not  supported  by  a  careful 
examination  of  his  work.    In  his  essay,  "The  Question  Concerning  Tech- 
nology," Heidegger  invites  us  to  question  the  "essence  of  technology." 
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Heidegger  uses  the  word  "essence"  frequently.    Since  by  now  it  should 

be  clear  that  he  does  not  use  it  to  refer  to  some  kind  of  "Ideal  Form," 

i.e.,  a  ghostly  "what"  floating  behind  the  scene  of  mere  appearances, 

it  is  important  to  ask  what  does  he  mean  by  the  term.    "Essence,"  of 

course,  does  refer  to  the  "what  is"  of  something,  "what-ness"  in  the 

language  of  the  medieval  philosophers.    But  only  in  metaphysical 

thinking  does  "what  is"  something  ask  for  its  most  basic  idea,  for 

example,  the  "essence  of  man"  as  "rational  animal."    For  Heidegger,  to 

question  the  "essence  of  technology"  is  to  explore  its  etymological 

roots  and  the  development  of  its  meaning.    Thus,  Heidegger  wrote, 

we  must  observe  two  things  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  this  word  [technology].    One  is  that  techne  is  the 
name  not  only  for  the  activities  and  skills  of  the 
craftsman,  but  also  for  the  arts  of  the  mind  and  the 
fine  arts.    Techne  belongs  to  bringing  forth,  .  .  . 

...  It  reveals  whatever  does  not  bring  itself 
forth  and  does  not  yet  lie  here  before  us,  .  .  . 

Technology  is  a  mode  of  revealing.  Technology 
comes  to  presence  in  the  realm  where  revealing  and 
unconcealment  take  place,  where  aletheia,  truth,  happens. 

Heidegger  here  is  not  yet  talking  about  modern  technology, 
which  is  also  a  "mode  of  revealing,"  but  a  particular  mode.  Modern 
technology,  understood  now  through  the  history  of  metaphysics,  sets  up 
a  confrontive  mode  of  revealing,  i.e.,  nature  as  object  over  against 
the  human  knower  as  subject.    The  human  knower  is  challenged  to  master 
nature,  and  nature  itself  becomes  nothing  more  than  "stock"  or  "the 
standing-reserve"  [der  Bestand]  for  this  process,  now  taken  as  the 
single  mode  of  revealing  the  real.    Heidegger  names  this  mode  of  re- 
vealing Gestell  [frame  or  skeleton];  if  translated  at  all,  it  is  gener- 
ally translated  as  "enframing"  to  emphasize  its  meaning  as  a  process  or 
mode. 
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Heidegger  wrote,  "where  enframing  holds  sway,  regulating  and 

25 

securing  of  the  standing-reserve  mark  all  revealing."      This  passage 

holds  particular  interest  for  our  purpose  of  comparing  the  thinking  of 

Dewey  and  Heidegger.    Recall  Dewey's  suggestion  that  modern  science 

changes  the  "quest  for  certainty"  to  the  "search  for  such  security  as 

is  humanly  possible,"     or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  "search  for 

methods  of  control;  that  is,  regulation  of  conditions  of  change  with 
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respect  to  their  consequences."     (Emphasis  added.)  Thus,  in  a  pre- 
liminary way,  we  can  note  that  both  agree  that  regulating  and  securing 
suggest  a  central  aspect  of  modern  science  (technology). 

What  does  Heidegger  mean  by  "where  enframing  holds  sway"?  Or, 
to  word  it  another  way,  what  does  it  mean  for  this  mode  of  revealing  to 

"hold  sway."    The  meaning  which  most  closely  approximates  Heidegger's 
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is  "to  rule,  govern,  as  a  sovereign."      The  modern  scientific  mode  of 
revealing  was  born  in  the  quest  for  certainty,  thus  a  part  of  its 
"essence,"  a  part  of  its  historically  developed  meaning  for  us  is  a 
claim  to  rule  as  the  single  mode  of  revealing  the  real.  Therefore, 
where  the  modern  scientific  mode  of  revealing  rules,  where  the  part  of 
its  essence  to  be  the  single  mode  of  revealing  is  left  unquestioned, 
there~"regulating  and  securing  of  the  standing-reserve  will  mark  all_ 
revealing."    (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus,  for  Heidegger,  to  question  the  "essence  of  technology" 
is  to  question  its  claim  to  be  the  single  mode  of  revealing  the  real, 
the  "exclusive  avenue  of  access  to  what  is  real,"  in  Dewey's  language. 
To  question  this  is  to  have  already  stepped  outside  the  domination  of 
"enframing,"  i.e.,  the  "monopolistic"  view  of  science.    This  is  the 
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questioning  that  Heidegger  calls  the  "saving  power." 

For  the  saving  power  lets  man  see  and  enter  into  the 
highest  dignity  of  his  essence.    This  dignity  lies  in 
keeping  watch  over  the  unconcealnient--and  with  it,  from 
the  first,  the  concealment--of  all  coming  to  presence 
on  this  earth. 29 

Concl usions 

Early  in  this  chapter  questions  were  raised  concerning  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  quest  for  certainty  and  the  terms  Dewey  actually 

used  when  referring  to  scientific  method,  i.e.,  the  "search  for  such 
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security  as  is  humanly  possible,"     and  the  "search  for  methods  of 

control;  that  is,  regulation  of  conditions  of  change  with  respect  to 
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their  consequences."       Zimmerman  takes  these  latter  terms  as  synono- 
mous  with  the  quest  for  certainty.    This  leads  him  to  the  claim  that 
Dewey  viewed  scientific  method  as  the  way  to  achieve  certainty.  If 
these  connections  were  an  accurate  reflection  of  Dewey's  thought  con- 
cerning scientific  method,  then  indeed,  he  would  be  guilty  of  es- 
pousing the  "form  of  subjectivism  which  Heidegger  claims  is  character- 
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istic  of  Western  thought."       However,  an  exploration  of  Dewey's  thought 
concerning  scientific  method  suggests  that  these  connections  are  not 
accurate. 

There  is  a  radical  difference  between  certainty,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  security  and  regulation,  on  the  other.    Certainty,  as  a  goal, 
requires  the  possibility  of  placing  at  least  one  item  of  knowledge 
beyond  the  possibility  of  change,  beyond  human  questioning  and  there- 
fore beyond  human  responsibility.    Security  and  regulation  require  no 
such  possibility.    Heidegger  tended  to  see  modern  science  as  striving 
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to  achieve  certainty,  and  striving  in  a  particularly  dangerous  way. 
The  danger,  from  Heidegger's  perspective,  lies  in  viewing  scientific 
method  itself  as  that  one  item  of  knowledge  placed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  change  and  human  questioning  and  responsibility.    But  this 
was  the  danger  from  Dewey's  perspective  also.    His  enthusiastic  call 
for  an  examination  of  scientific  method  was  not  a  call  for  its  blind 
acceptance  as  the  mode  to  Truth.    Rather,  he  suggested,  if  we  examine 
scientific  method  itself  deeply  enough,  we  will  come  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  certainty,  that  the  methods  of  scientific  inquiry 
have  a  history,  i.e,  have  emerged  through  our  interaction  with  the 
world  as  a  whole  and,  most  importantly,  that  the  scientific  mode  of 
interacting  with  the  world  is  only  one  way  among  others  within  human 
responsiveness  to  the  on-going  process  of  the  world.    In  other  words, 
Dewey  fully  agrees  with  Heidegger  that  human  dignity  "lies  in  keeping 

watch  over  the  unconcealment--and  with  it,  from  the  first,  the  con- 

33 

cealment--of  all  coming  to  presence  on  this  earth." 
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CHAPTER  IV 
A  DIFFERENT  WAY  OF  THINKING 

Dewey  and  Heidegrjgr--A  Non-traditional 
"Epistemological  Paradigm" 

A  Different  Method  of  Approach 

Up  to  this  point  a  thesis  has  been  offered,  i.e.,  contrary  to 
typical  interpretations  of  the  work  of  Dewey  and  Heidegger,  both 
thinkers  functioned  from  the  same  basic  paradigm.    Some  general  simi- 
larities have  been  described,  and  the  two  major  stumbling  blocks  to 
widespread  consideration  of  their  similarities  (Heidegger's  concern 
for  "Being"  and  Dewey's  advocacy  of  "science")  have  been  explored  in 
depth.    A  traditional  approach  would  suggest  that  more  details  of  their 
respective  thought  are  needed  along  with  good  reasons  for  considering 
those  details  similar.    And  finally,  arguments  should  be  made  to 
justify  the  accuracy  or  superiority  of  their  paradigm  over  the  tradi- 
tional paradigm. 

Note  the  wording,  "a  traditional  approach  would  suggest"  the 
direction  of  this  chapter.    Typically,  we  take  a  philosopher's  ideas 
to  be  offering  a  "picture  of  reality,"  either  explicitly  or  implicitly. 
Our  task,  when  examining  a  philosopher's  work,  is  to  ferret  out  the  most 
accurate  account  of  that  picture,  and  to  offer  arguments  justifying  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  picture  as  "true."    However,  this  ap- 
proach is  not  appropriate  to  understanding  the  significance  of  the  work 
of  Dewey  or  Heidegger  for  it  was  precisely  this  approach  that  each  was 
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seeking  to  overcome.  Each  had  occasion,  in  his  own  lifetime,  to  see 
his  work  approached  as  a  proposed  "picture  of  reality,"  and  each  ob- 
jected to  this  approach. 

Dewey's  influence  in  education,  and  in  particular  "progressive" 
education,  is  well  known.    In  1938,  a  little  book  entitled  Experience 
and  Education  appeared  in  which  Dewey  tried  to  explain  to  his  would-be 
followers  in  the  progressive  education  movement  that,  in  effect,  they 
had  not  understood  his  work  very  well.    In  the  introduction  he  wrote 
that, 

.  .  .  those  who  are  looking  ahead  to  a  new  movement  in 
education,  adapted  to  the  existing  need  for  a  new  social 
order,  should  think  in  terms  of  Education  itself  rather 
than  in  terms  of  some  'ism  about  education,  even  such  an 
'ism  as  "progressivism. "    For  in  spite  of  itself  any  move- 
ment that  thinks  and  acts  in  terms  of  an  'ism  becomes  so 
involved  in  reaction  against  other  'isms  that  it  is  un- 
wittingly controlled  by  them.l 

An  "'ism"  is  simply  an  explanatory  "picture  of  reality,"  an  idea 
asserted  prior  to  experience  which  purports  to  explain  future  experi- 
ence.   Dewey  continues  by  suggesting  that  this  way  of  thinking 
(thinking  grounded  in  'isms)  leads  to  "either-or"  categorizing.  For 
example,  he  sites  the  traditional  opposition  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tional theory  "between  the  idea  that  education  is  development  from 
within  and  that  it  is  formation  from  without."^    Because  traditional 
educational  theories  had  been  constructed  around  a  picture  of  "forma- 
tion from  without"  the  individual,  and  Dewey  had  criticized  those 
theories  in  favor  of  a  "new"  education,  his  work  had  been  misconstrued 
to  suggest  that  his  view  was  that  education  was  "development  from 
within"  the  individual.    The  book  continues  with  further  examples  of 
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"either-or"  thinking.     However,  what  is  most  important  to  note,  for 
our  purposes,  is  that  Dewey  was  not  saying  that  his  would-be  followers 
should  "get  the  'ism  right,"  rather  that  they  should  not  think  or  act 
in  terms  of  'isms  at  all,  but  "think  in  terms  of  Education  itself," 
i.e.,  focus  on  the  lived  process. 

Heidegger's  most  explicit  objection  to  his  followers'  miscon- 
struing the  thrust  of  his  work  appears  in  the  "Preface"  he  wrote  for 
William  Richardson's  work,  Martin  Heidegger:    Through  Phenomenology  to 
Thought.    Richardson  had  addressed  two  questions  to  Heidegger  con- 
cerning his  thought.    Heidegger  responded, 

I  hesitate  with  my  answers,  for  they  are  necessarily  no 
more  than  indications  (of  much  more  to  be  said).  The 
lesson  of  long  experience  leads  me  to  surmise  that  such 
indications  wil 1  not  be  taken  as  directions  for  the  road 
of  independent  reflection  on  the  matter  pointed  out  which 
each  must  travel  for  himself,    flnstead  they)  will  gain 
notice  as  though  they  were  an  opinion  I  had  expressed,  and 
will  be  propagated  as  such.^  (Emphasis  added?) 

Clearly,  Heidegger  did  not  want  his  work  taken  as  "an  opinion 
I  had  expressed."    The  offending  word  here  is  not  "opinion"  (versus 
truth),  but  rather  "expressed,"  i.e.,  pressed  out,  described.  Recall 
Heidegger's  perspective  on  language;  it  is  not  merely  a  collection  of 
words  picked  up  or  used  to  express  a  particular  view  of  reality.  Langu- 
age forms,  directs,  and  makes  possible  different  ways  of  thinking  and 
being.    Thus,  Heidegger  wants  his  work  to  be  taken  as  "indications," 
i.e.,  "pointers  or  prods,"  as  "directions  for  the  road  of  independent 
reflection  on  the  matter  pointed  out  which  each  must  travel  for  himself." 

Heidegger's  emphasis  on  "pointing"  suggests  a  metaphor  which 
may  clarify  the  distinction  being  made  in  methods  of  approach.  Imagine 
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yourself  trying  to  point  out  a  path  to  a  person  who  does  not  understand 
the  gesture.    The  person  examines  your  hand,  its  position,  the  bone  and 
muscle  structure,  and  even  compares  it  with  his  own  hand,  but  does  not 
turn  to  move  in  the  direction  you  are  pointing.    This,  I  believe,  repre- 
sents the  typical  approach  that  philosophers  have  taken  to  the  work  of 
Dewey  and  Heidegger. 

While  it  may  be  enjoyable,  even  fascinating,  to  examine  the 
"bone  and  muscle  structure"  of  the  respective  vwrk  of  Dewey  and 
Heidegger,  particularly  if  it  resembles  one's  own,  this  is  clearly  not 
the  approach  urged  by  either  thinker.    Both  rejected  any  claim  to  an 
authoritative  picture  of  reality  and  objected  to  an  approach  which 
treated  their  work  as  such.    Heidegger  referred  to  this  approach  as 
"incessant  philosophizing"  (as  opposed  to  Thought).    Both  urged  a 
different  kind  of  thinking,  not  one  which  sought  the  logical  impli- 
cations of  an  authoritative  idea  presumably  presented  by  their  res- 
pective work,  but  a  kind  of  thinking  that  questioned  and  moved  away 
from  their  expressed  thought— that  moved  "off  the  tip  of  the  pointing 
finger." 

How  is  it  possible  to  think  in  a  different  way?    What  does  moving 
"off  the  tip  of  the  pointing  finger"  mean,  if  it  does  not  mean  ferreting 
out  the  logical  implications  of  an  expressed  picture  of  reality?  Or, 
to  put  the  latter  in  other  words,  if  Dewey  and  Heidegger  have  not 
given  us  their  respective  pictures  of  reality,  what  have  they  given  us 
to  guide  our  thinking?    What  is  that  which  I  am  claiming  is  the  same? 
These  are  the  questions  which  guide  this  chapter. 
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Kuhn  and  a  Shift  of  "Episteniological  Paradigms" 

My  claim  has  been  that  Dewey  and  Heidegger  functioned  from 
the  same  basic  "paradigm."    "Paradigm"  is  a  term  popularized  in  the 

work  of  Thomas  Kuhn,  historian  of  science,  most  noted  for  his  book, 

5 

The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions.     Briefly,  his  theory  chal- 
lenges the  traditionally  held  view  of  the  development  of  science  as  an 
accumulative  accretion  process  adding  onto  and  filling  in  an  ever-more- 
accurate  picture  of  the  "real"  world.    Rather,  he  suggests,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  history  of  science  shows  a  developmental  pattern  punctuated 
by  crises  and  revolutions,  paradigm  revolutions,  i.e.,  radical  shifts 
in  the  way  scientific  communities  see  and  talk  about  their  world  and 
accordingly  order  their  facts. 

To  further  clarify  his  use  of  the  term  "paradigm,"  Kuhn  suggests 
substituting  the  term  "exemplar,"  in  the  sense  of  model,  pattern,  or 
shared  example.    A  paradigm  is  the  tacit  knowledge,  acquired  through 
education  and  experience,  which  allows  an  individual  to  see  one  problem- 
solution  as  similar  to  another;  it  is  the  group-approved  way  of  seeing 
an  aspect  of  the  world  which  allows  full  communication  and  vigorous 
exploration  within  a  scientific  community.    Kuhn's  book  is  rich  with 
examples  of  "paradigm  revolutions"  from  the  history  of  science,  the 
two  most  well-known  being  the  shifts  from  Ptolemaic  to  Copernican 
astronomy  and  from  Newtonian  to  Einsteinian  physics.    He  argues  that 
such  "paradigm  changes  do  cause  scientists  to  see  the  world  of  their 
research-engagement  differently." 

Kuhn's  sense  of  "paradigm"  is  narrower  than  the  sense  in  which 
I  am  using  the  term,  i.e.,  Kuhn's  theory  does  not  lay  out  a  framework 
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within  which  Dewey  and  Heidegger  share  a  similar  paradigm.  Rather, 
Kuhn's  way  of  viewing  the  entire  scientific  endeavor  conforms  to  the 
pattern  suggested  by  both  Dewey  and  Heidegger.    Kuhn's  theory  itself 
reflects  a  "radical  paradigmatic  shift"  in  the  way  of  viewing  the  pro- 
ject of  human  knowing.    The  "shift,"  therefore,  is  between  "episte- 
mological  paradigms."'' 

Traditional  philosophy  has  offered  many  different  epistemo- 
logical  theories.    The  point  is  that  these  theories  fall  within  the 
same  epistemological  paradigm,  which  sets  up  the  human  knower  as 
radically  separated  from  that  which  is  to  be  known;  the  goal  of  knowing 
is  taken  to  be  the  achievement  of  an  accurate  idea  or  picture  of  i 
reality.    Traditional  philosophy  has  offered  many  different  views  of 
how  we  bridge  that  radical  separation,  how  we  come  to  "know"  something; 
and  it  has  offered  many  views  of  how  the  accuracy  of  the  idea  is  veri- 
fied.   But  traditional  philosophy  has  never  challenged  the  basic 
paradigm.    Even  the  view  that  we  cannot  bridge  the  separation,  and  thus 
can  never  achieve  an  accurate  picture  does  not  challenge  the  traditional 
epistemological  pattern  (it  merely  accepts  the  nihilistic  conse- 
quences of  the  paradigm). 

o 

The  modern  positivistic    variation  on  this  pattern  suggests 
that  we  can  bridge  the  separation  in  "knowing"  the  physical  world 
through  "scientific"  verification  procedures.    However,  we  cannot  "know" 
values  or  goals  in  the  same  sense.    They  are  not  viewed  as  "out  there" 
in  the  world,  but  rather  as  "in"  the  Individual  knower.    Thus,  there  is 
no  separation  to  bridge.    The  "knowledge"  of  values  or  goals  is  deemed 
"relative";  we  are  trapped  on  the  human  knower  side  of  the  paradigm. 
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Kuhn's  work  is  challenging  this  modern  positivistic  variation, 
specifically,  by  examining  the  history  of  science,  i.e.,  how  do 
scientists  and  scientific  communities  actually  behave  and  develop  (an 
endeavor  remarkably  similar  to  Dewey's  suggestion  that  we  look  at  what 
scientists  actually  do,  not  what  they  say  they  do).    By  examining  that 
process  Kuhn  concludes  that  the  scientific  endeavor  does  not  function 
as  though  it  were  simply  filling  in  an  ever-more-accurate  unitary  pic- 
ture of  reality.    Rather,  scientists  and  scientific  communities  have 
functioned  and  developed  through  radical  revolutions  in  the  "pictures" 
or  "paradigms"  of  aspects  of  reality  which  have  guided  their  explora- 
tions.   Viewed  from  the  traditional  epistemological  paradigm  Kuhn  seems 
to  be  claiming  that  we  cannot  "know"  the  physical  world  any  more  than 
we  can  "know"  the  world  of  goals  and  values,  i.e.,  we  cannot  construct 
an  accurate  picture  of  reality.    Thus,  Kuhn's  critics  charge  him  with 
"relativism." 

To  charge  Kuhn  with  "relativism"  regarding  scientific  theories 
implies  that  he  has  offered  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  one  scientific 
theory  as  "better"  than  another.    For  example,  according  to  Kuhn's 
critics,  he  would,  presumably,  have  to  view  Einstein's  theories  not 
as  "more  advanced"  than  the  theories  of  the  early  Greeks,  but  simply 
as  "different."    Kuhn  denies  this  and  suggests  that  it  would  be  rela- 
tively easy  to  draw  up  a  list  of  criteria  traditionally  important  to 
science,  e.g.,  simplicity,  predictability,  puzzle-solving  ability,  etc., 
by  which  more  recent  scientific  theories  would  be  judged  "superior"  to 
earlier  ones.    Kuhn  represents  himself  as  a  "convinced  believer  in 
scientific  progress."    He  grants,  however,  that  his  notion  of  "scientific 
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progress"  differs  from  the  traditional  position.    He  writes, 

a  scientific  theory  is  usually  felt  to  be  better  than 
its  predecessors  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
better  instrument  for  discovering  and  solving  puzzles 
but  also  because  it  is  somehow  a  better  representation 
of  what  nature  is  really  like.    One  often  hears  that 
successive  theories  grow  ever  closer  to,  or  approximate 
more  and  more  closely  to,  the  truth.    Apparently  generali- 
zations like  that  refer  not  to  the  puzzle-solutions  and 
the  concrete  predictions  derived  from  a  theory  but  rather 
to  its  ontology,  to  the  match,  that  is,  between  the  en- 
tities with  which  the  theory  populates  nature  and  what 
is  "really  there." 

Perhaps  there  is  some  other  way  of  salvaging  the 
notion  of  "truth"  for  application  to  whole  theories,  but 
this  one  will  not  do.    There  is,  I  think,  no  theory- 
independent  way  to  reconstruct  phrases  like  "really 
there";  the  notion  of  a  match  between  the  ontology  of 
a  theory  and  its  "real"  counterpart  in  nature  now  seems 
to  me  illusive  in  principle. 9 

Kuhn,  like  Dewey  and  Heidegger,  is  challenging  the  traditional 
epistemological  paradigm.    He  is  not  saying  "here  is  the  accurate 
picture  of  reality,"  nor  even  "here  is  how  to  discover  the  accurate 
picture  of  reality."    Neither  is  he  saying  "since  we  cannot  construct 
an  accurate  picture  of  reality,  the  project  of  human  knowing  is  futile." 
He  is_  saying  that  the  traditional  pattern  through  which  we  view  and 
interpret  the  project  of  human  knowing  is  inadequate  to  the  experience. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  discussion  of  Kuhn's  work  is  to 
clarify  the  distinction  between  shifts  in  models  or  theories  which  fall 
within  a  larger  epistemological  pattern,  and  a  shift  in  that  episte- 
mological paradigm  itself.    Detailed  study  of  the  respective  work  of 
Dewey  and  Heidegger  will  reveal  differing  models  used  to  further  their 
purposes,  e.g.,  Dewey's  theory  of  intelligence,  Heidegger's  urging  the 
remembrance  of  Being.    However,  the  truly  significant  aspect  of  their 
work  is  their  rejection  of  a  way  of  thinking  based  on  "accurate  pictures 
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of  reality,"  i.e.,  a-temporal  "truths,"  and  their  affirmation  and 
efforts  to  articulate  a  way  of  thinking  grounded  in  the  temporal 
context  of  everyday  experience. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  traditional  epistemological 
paradigm  "sets  up  the  human  knower  as  radically  separated  from  that 
which  is  to  be  known."    Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  attacked  that  pattern 
at  its  base  by  suggesting  that  we  have  not  questioned  deeply  or  radi- 
cally enough  ("radically"  meaning  "going  to  the  root  or  origin")  when 
we  postulate  (or  assume)  that  knowing  begins  in  the  separation  between 
knower  and  known.    Both  thinkers  suggested  that  this  view  itself 
emerged  from  and  continues  to  be  sustained  by  the  on-going  interactive 
process  from  which  the  knower  emerges  with  views  which  direct  his  or 
her  on-going  knowing  activities  in  the  world. 

This  temporal  epistemological  paradigm  can  be  illustrated  as 

follows: 

TEMPORAL  TEMPORAL 

CONTEXT  A'  >  B  CONTEXT 

(or  on-going^  KNOWER KNOWING— ^IDEAS\i  (or  "improved," 

interactive  ^  KNOWER -*  KNOWING— ^.  IDEAS-^INTERACT-^  on-going,  inter- 


Within  the  traditional  model,  thinking  was  the  activity  of 
logical  calculating  that  took  place  between  A  and  B^  (see  above).  Thus, 
the  "different  kind  of  thinking"  urged  by  both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  is 
broader  than,  but  not  exclusive  of,  logical  calculation.    It  is  a  kind 
of  thinking  which  is  aware  of  its  ground  and  its  arm  in  a  temporal  con- 
text.   This  model  suggests  both  that  ideas  and  their  construction  are 
of  critical  importance  to  our  on-going  interaction  in  the  world  and 


process) 


active  process) 
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that  no  idea  is  true  a -temporally,  i.e.,  beyond  human  responsibility 
and  the  possibility  of  change.    It  does  not  offer  a  picture  of  reality 
to  be  defined  and  verified;  rather  it  suggests  a  different  way  of  re- 
lating to  ideas  as  they  function  in  the  world. 

A  New  "Landscape" 
Earlier,  a  suggested  metaphor  implied  that  an  appropriate  res- 
ponse to  Dewey's  and  Heidegger's  thought  would  be  to  "move"  in  the 
direction  they  were  pointing.    Heidegger  also  frequently  referred  to 
this  direction  as  a  "path  of  thought."    What  would  be  different  if  we 
followed  this  "path  of  thought"?   What  follows  are  descriptions  of  the 
"landscape"  from  three  different  perspectives:    (1)  the  knower,  (2)  what 
is  to  be  known,  and  (3)  the  aims  of  knowing. 

The  Knower 

From  the  traditional  perspective  knowing  begins  when  the  indi- 
vidual confronts  the  world.    The  confrontation  is  a  demand  for  ideas  to 
guide  our  actions  in  the  world,  to  justify  our  participation.    If  that 
demand  is  not  met  through  agreed-upon  ideas  to  guide  our  actions  ! 
together,  then  the  guiding  idea  of  the  isolated  subject  seeking  ful- 
fillment of  individual  needs  rushes  into  the  vacuum,  and  spectre  of 
nihilistic  chaos  threatens  society. 

Thus  the  questions  that  grow  out  of  this  paradigm  from  the 
knower' s  perspective  are— what  is  the  "true"  view  of  reality  by  which 
I  should  guide  my  actions?    How  is  that  view  to  be  "verified"?  How 
does  one  convince  other  knowers  to  participate  in  the  world  according 
to  that  view?   And  if  the  only  "true"  view  of  reality  is  that  an 
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agreed-upon  view  is  impossible,  that  we  are  all  "trapped"  within  our 
own  "subjectivity,"  then  how  do  we  survive  together? 

For  Dewey  and  Heidegger  knowing  "begins"  prior  to  the  knower 
"confronting"  the  world;  it  "begins"  in  the  on-going,  interactive  pro- 
cess from  which  the  knower  emerges.    Knowing  is  fundamentally  a  process 
in  which  what  has  been  known  conditions  and  influences  the  knower  as 
he  or  she  interacts  with  what  is  known  in  order  to  produce  what  is  to 
be  known.    To  say  that  process  is  "on-going"  is  to  say  it  is  funda- 
mentally open-ended:    there  is  no  end-point  at  which  one  can  say  "every- 
thing is  known."    And  to  say  it  is  an  "interactive  process"  is  to  imply 
that  it  is  a  process  which  develops  by  way  of  mutual  and  reciprocal 
activity,  not  one  which  proceeds  through  simple  causation.    The  process 
develops  through  how  we  interact  with  what  is  known--how  "it"  acts  on 
us  and  how  we  act  on  "it." 

The  focus  has  shifted  from  a  reality  viewed  as  separate  from 
our  actions  in  the  world  to  the  reality  created  through  our  inter- 
actions in  the  world.    The  personal  question  is  no  longer  why  should 
I  participate  in  the  solving  of  the  world's  problems,  but  how  am  I 
participating  so  that  the  problems  remain.    Thus,  the  major  feature  of 
the  "landscape"  from  this  perspective  is  that  the  knower  is  always 
already  a  participant  in  the  construction  and  reconstruction  of  what 
is  to  be  known.    That  participation  may  be  passive,  i.e.,  as  a  spectator, 
but  all  modes  of  interaction  have  consequences  in  the  reality  to  be 
known . 
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What  Is  to  Be  Known 

From  the  perspective  of  what  is  to  be  known,  the  major  feature 
is  that  there  is  no  longer  a  ground  for  the  structuring  of  status 
hierarchies  in  our  view  of  reality.    What  is  a  "ground  for  the  struc- 
turing of  a  status  hierarchy"?   What  is  a  "status  hierarchy  in  our 
view  or  real ity"? 

A  "ground"  is  a  basis,  a  most  fundamental  level  for  something. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  traditional  epistemological 
paradigm  sought  its  "ground"  in  some  ultimately  correct  and  unchanging 
idea.    This  traditional  view  may  be  diagrammed  as  follows: 

KNOWER  ^KNOWING  ^  CORRECT  IDEA 

This  model  suggests  both  that  there  is  a  correct  idea,  i.e.,  an  un- 
changing "truth,"  and  that  there  is  a  knower  of  that  unchanging  "truth." 
The  process  of  knowing  is  thus  seen  as  the  struggle  to  verify  a  "truth" 
as  unchanging  which  thereby  confirms  the  knower' s  status  as  a  holder 
of  a  privileged  representation  of  reality.    Thus,  any  idea  held  to  be 
true  a- temporally,  i.e.,  beyond  the  possibility  of  change,  lays  claim 
to  a  privileged  representation  of  reality,  and  can  function  as  a  ground 
for  the  structuring  of  a  status  hierarchy. 

What  is  a  status  hierarchy  in  our  view  of  reality?    An  appropri- 
ate definition  of  "hierarchy"  is  "any  system  of  persons  or  things  in  a 
graded  order. "^°    The  word  is  etymological ly  related  to  such  words  as 
"priestly"  or  "sacred";  thus  it  carries  connotations  of  "inviolatibil ity, 
of  a  systemization  from  beyond  our  everyday,  changing  experience.  How- 
ever, these  are  connotations  which  can  be  intentionally  bracketed.  For 
example,  a  functional  hierarchy  can  be  established  in  order  to  accomplish 
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a  particular  goal,  which  is  to  say  that  a  systemization  of  "persons  or 
things  in  a  graded  order"  can  be  established  in  order  to  guide  a  partic 
ular  segment  of  our  everyday,  changing  experience.    The  epistemological 
problem  arises  with  the  establishment  of  status  hierarchies. 

"Status"  refers  to  one's  "standing"  or  "place"  in  the  structure 
of  the  world.    A  "status  hierarchy"  is  therefore  a  systemization  of 
"persons  or  things  in  a  graded  order"  in  which  the  "grading"  is  re- 
flective, not  of  a  temporary  function  chosen  to  accomplish  a  goal  in 
experience,  but  of  the  structure  of  the  world  itself,  traditionally 
defined  as  beyond  our  everyday,  changing  experience.    In  other  words, 
the  structure  is  viewed  as  "out  there." 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  made  the  most  explicit  connections  be- 
tween a  privileged  representation  of  reality  and  the  structure  of 
society.    Plato  envisioned  society  as  a  broad-based  hierarchy,  the 
masses,  unabje  to  achjeve  the  privileged  representation,  at  the  bottom, 
the  somewhat  fewer,  able    on]^  to  gl.impse  portions  of  Truth,  above  the 
masses,  and  the  few  philosopher  kings  ruling  over  all.    While  Plato 
assigned  different  functions  to  populations  at  different  levels  of  his 
hierarchy,  Plato's  Utopia  was  not  simply  a  functional  hierarchy;  it 
was  a  status  hierarchy,  the  "higher  up,"  the  better,  the  more  worthwhile 
the  closer  to  the  privileged  representation  of  reality.    The  nature  of 
the  socially-accepted,  privileged  representation  has  varied  over  the 
centuries,  as  has  the  explicit  connections  with  "knowing,"  in  the 
traditional  sense,  and  the  social  arrangements  created  for  deciding  who 
is  at  what  level  of  the  hierarchy.    What  has  not  varied  is  hierarchical 
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thinking  (a  thinking  which  accepts  a  systemization  >    of  people  and 
things  in  a  graded  order  as  the  structure  "out  there"). 

What  perpetuates  the  form  through  the  many  changes  in  content? 
Hierarchical  thinking  implies  that  decision-making  should  proceed  from 
the  "top"  downward,  i.e.,  we  grant  "authority"  to  those  persons  per- 
ceived at  the  "top"  of  a  given  hierarchy.    The  American  College 
Dictionary  suggests  that  "authority"  denotes  "a  power  or  right  to  direct 
the  actions  or  thoughts  of  others. "^^    In  granting  that  power  we  are 
granting  a  built-in  tendency  toward  self-perpetuation.    In  other  words, 
our  view  that  those  at  the  "top"  should  make  the  decisions  is  reinforced, 
through  this  granting  of  authority,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  make  the 
decisions  that  "direct  the  actions  or  thoughts  of  others."    The  key  to 
understanding  this  entrenchment  therefore  becomes  the  answer  to  the 
question:    what  is  the  basis  for  the  view  that  those  at  the  "top"  should 
make  the  decisions,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  what  is  the  basis  for 
our  granting  of  authority? 

We  grant  authority  to  those  perceived  as  the  "closest"  to  the 
currently-accepted,  privileged  representation  of  reality.    "Status"  can 
be  described  as  a  "sign"  indicating  one's  distance  from  the  currently- 
accepted  "true  view."    For  example,  in  our  society,  most  accept,  as  a 
"true  view,"  the  idea  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  individuals  competing 
for  material  rewards;  thus,  we  grant  high  status,  and  therefore  auth- 
ority, to  those  who  have  accumulated  material  wealth.    We  also  see  a 
tendency  to  compete  for  material  rewards  as  a  "sign"  that  one  will 
"rise"  in  the  hierarchy,  and  we  reward  that  tendency  with  material 
wealth,  thus  making  it  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  that  money,  power 
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(authority),  and  status  continue  to  dominate  the  current  hierarchy. 
Money,  power,  and  status  tend  to  be  taken  as  mutually  reinforcing 
"signs"  that  an  individual  or  institution  is  "high  up"  in  the  hier- 
archy, which  is  to  say,  if  there  is  possession  of  one  of  the  three, 
we  tend  to  grant  the  other  two. 

Note  that  this  granting  of  authority  is  based  on  "signs"-- 
signs  of  a  structure  which,  by  definition,  is  beyond  our  everyday 
experience  (a-temporal ) .     We  say,  "that's  just  the  way  it  is."  The 
traditional  epistemological  assumption  that  there  21.  a  "true  view," 
impervious  to  change,  anchors  hierarchical  thinking  through  the  slow 
changes  in  what  that  "true  view"  might  be  taken  to  be. 

While  "questioning  authority"  has  a  rich  tradition  in  our 
society,  it  is  a  questioning  more  typically  aimed  at  whom  should  be 
placed  at  what  level  in  the  hierarchy  rather  than  at  the  structure 
itself.    Those  who  have  questioned  the  structure  and  connected  it  with 
the  granting  of  authority  have  usually  seen  the  only  alternative  to  be 
not  granting  authority  to  any  save  the  individual  subject.    From  the 
perspective  of  the  reality  to  be  created  by  such  a  view  it  is  an  unde- 
sirable alternative.    The  only  a-temporal  idea  it  offers  to  guide  our 
on-going  life  together  is  that  there  is  no  such  guidance  because  we 
are  all  fundamentally  separated  from  each  other  by  our  individual  self- 
interests.    In  other  words,  we  either  grant  authority  to  those  few 
holders  of  a  privileged  representation  of  reality,  i.e.,  those  "in  the 
know,"  or  we  reserve  it  for  the  individual  subject,  i.e.,  one  person's 
ideas  are  just  as  "good"as  any  other's. 
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Dewey  and  Heidegger  rejected  both  alternatives.    They  ques- 
tioned the  basis  of  granting  authority,  not  the  granting  itself.  They 
located  that  basis  not  in  "true  ideas"  and  the  holder's  of  "true 
ideas,"  but  in  the  on-going  process  of  constructing  and  reconstructing 
ideas.    To  grant  authority,  i.e.,  the  power  to  direct  thought  and 
action,  on  the  basis  of  this  process  radically  changes  the  reality  to 
be  known.    Reality  is  no  longer  something  "out  there"  waiting  to  be 
captured  in  an  idea  and  verified;  it  is  our  everyday  experience  in  the 
world.    What  is  to  be  known  is  not  some  accurate  picture  of  reality, 
but  the  history,  function,  and  consequences  of  true  ideas  as  we  live 
them  daily. 

The  Aims  of  Knowing 

It  should  be  clear  from  all  that  has  been  said  that  neither 
Dewey  nor  Heidegger  took  the  aim  of  knowing  to  be  simply  the  achieve- 
ment of  correct  ideas.    The  diagram  constructed  earlier  in  this  chapter 
(p.  92)  suggested  that  something  called  "improved,  on-going,  inter- 
active process"  functioned  as  the  aim  of  knowing  in  this  model. 

Many  objections  to  the  terminology  can  be  raised,  particu- 
larly concerning  the  word,  "improved."    "Improved"  by  what  standards? 
By  whose  standards?    And  how  can  we  agree?    What  may  be  considered  "im- 
proved" by  some  will  be  considered  "worsened"  by  others.    If  concrete 
meaning  cannot  be  given  to  the  term  "improved,"  then  the  paradigm  is 
only  suggesting  that  we  are  all  involved  in  a  process  which  is  es- 
sentially aimless. 

"Improved"  by  what  or  whose  standards  is  an  objection  based  on 
the  demand  for  a  "true,"  unchanging  idea  which  will  henceforth  guide 
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our  actions  together.    If  that  idea  is  unclear  or  is  open  to  change, 
then  "improved"  has  no  meaning.    "Improved,"  i.e.,  "better,"  has 
meaning  only  in  relationship  to  "best."    The  formulation  reflects  the 
logic  of  ideas.    The  effect  of  the  new  paradigm  is  not  to  challenge 
the  formulation,  but  rather  to  broaden  the  reflection.    The  question 
becomes  does  a  particular  "best"  calculated  by  our  logic  of  ideas 
"improve"  the  process  we  all  live  daily,  our  existential  situation.  VJe 
do  not  live  our  situation  in  order  to  come  up  with  true  and  unchanging 
ideas  or  standards,  rather  we  seek  the  formulation  of  "best  ideas,"  we 
set  standards,  in  order  to  improve  the  living  of  our  situation. 

But  how  can  we  agree,  for  certainly  what  may  be  considered  "im- 
proved" by  some  will  be  considered  "worsened"  by  others?    Firstly,  we 
must  understand  that  the  demand  for  agreement  is  firmly  rooted  in  our 
traditional  paradigm.    Disagreement  within  a  paradigm  based  on  the 
knower  knowing  the  correct  idea  is  tantamount  to  saying  "one  of  us 
does  not  know  reality."    If  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  then  we  have 
no  "true"  idea  to  guide  our  actions  together.    However,  the  temporal 
model  makes  no  such  demand.    Agreement  in  ideas  is  not  a  preliminary 
test  of  their  truth  or  falsity,  but  rather  a  factor  in  our  on-going 
interaction;  our  interactions  do  not  passively  await  authoritative 
determinations.    From  past  experience  we  know  that  agreement  in  ideas 
generally  improves  our  interactive  process,  so  that  "how  can  we  agree?" 
becomes  a  legitimate  question,  rather  than  a  rhetorical  objection. 
(The  question  "how  can  we  disagree  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  our  situ- 
ation?" becomes  an  equally  legitimate  question,  and  one  which  is  far  more 
urgent  given  our  tendency  to  consider  violence  to  be  the  "ultimate  solu- 
tion.") 
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Finally,  consider  the  objection  that  if  concrete  meaning 
cannot  be  given  to  the  term  "improved,"  then  what  we  are  all  involved 
in  is  a  process  which  is  essentially  aimless.    What  is  being  asked  for? 
What  would  count  as  "concrete  meaning"  to  the  term  "improved"?    It  is 
better  to  eat  than  not  to  eat?  to  be  healthy  than  to  be  sick?  to  live 
than  to  die?  to  be  heard  than  to  be  ignored?    All  of  these  judgements 
and  many  more  are  potential  factors  in  the  concrete  meanings  of  any 
particular  situation.    Concrete  meanings  are  located  in  the  temporal 
process  of  experience,  they  change;  they  change  as  human  beings  interact 
in  the  world.    To  say  these  meanings  change  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
saying  the  process  is  essentially  aimless.    To  say  that  the  aim  of 
knowing  is  an  improved,  on-going,  interactive  process  is  to  say  that 
ideas  are  means  or  tools  which  fulfill  their  aims  only  in  the  generation 
of  concrete  meanings  in  experience.    Concrete  meaning  can  always  be 
given  to  the  term,  "improved,"  but  only  as  we  attend  to  the  process  in 
which  we  are  participating. 

Concl usions 

In  this  chapter  I  have  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  the 
paradigm  change  suggested  by  the  work  of  Dewey  and  Heidegger.  That 
change  has  been  primarily  characterized  as  a  shift  from  a  way  of 
thinking  grounded  in  the  generation  of  true  ideas  to  a  different  way  of 
thinking  which  takes  the  temporal  process  of  experience  to  be  more 
fundamental  than  the  generation  of  ideas. 

Given  the  nature  of  what  both  thinkers  claimed  they  were  at- 
tempting to  do,  i.e.,  overcome  traditional  ways  of  thinking,  it  was 
deemed  inappropriate  to  approach  their  thought  in  the  traditional  manner 
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through  fine-grained  analysis  of  their  expressed  ideas.      The  decision 
was  made  to  "move"  in  the  direction  they  were  "pointing,"  in  other 
words,  to  describe  what  some  of  the  differences  would  be  if  one  were 
to  think  in  this  different  way. 

The  most  basic  difference  is  a  change  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween human  beings  and  ideas.    From  the  traditional  way  of  thinking, 
ideas  are  pictures  or  views  that  human  beings  "have."    Ideas  can  be 
either  true  or  false;  the  goal  is  to  "have"  true  ideas.    True  ideas 
should  guide  human  experience;  false  ideas  should  not. 

From  the  temporal  model,  ideas  are  not  simply  pictures  or  views 
that  human  beings  "have";  they  are  "tools"  which  human  beings  have 
constructed,  and  continue  to  reconstruct,  out  of  experience  and  for 
experience.    Ideas  are  never  "finished  products"  which  human  beings 
merely  "have."    Rather,  ideas  are  human  constructions  which  serve  a 
crucial  function  in  the  guidance  of  our  on-going  experience  together. 
It  is  a  change  which  does  not  vitiate  the  importance  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  ideas,  but  rather  it  places  that  truth  or  falsity  within 
a  context  of  human  responsibility. 

The  traditional  model  has  served  well  towards  a  limited  goal, 
i.e.,  the  production  of  "true  ideas"  or  "facts"  concerning  some  areas 
of  experience  (primarily  in  what  we  call  the  "physical  world").  How- 
ever, the  assumptions  of  this  model  militate  against  the  production 
of  useful  facts  in  other  areas  of  experience,  e.g.,  the  "social  world," 
and,  most  importantly,  these  assumptions  block  an  understanding  of  the 
human  role  in  the  construction  of  facts. 
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Consider  the  concrete  meaning,  in  everyday  language,  of 
saying  "it  is  simply  a  fact  that  ..."    Whatever  the  specific  con- 
tent of  that  fact,  the  implication  of  the  statement  is,  "I  am  not 
responsible  for  it;  you  cannot  change  it;  and  the  only  reasonable 
response  to  it  is  to  accept  it."    Within  the  traditional  model  ideas 
declared  "facts,"  by  whatever  method  of  verification,  are  removed  from 
the  realm  of  human  responsibility  (to  question  the  method  of  verifi- 
cation is  to  question  whether  or  not  one  has  actually  produced  a 
"fact,"  not  whether  or  not  a  "fact,"  as  an  agreed-upon  achievement,  is 
within  the  realm  of  human  responsibility).    This  view  "lifts"  facts 
out  of  the  temporal  context  by  discounting  both  past  and  future  human 
responsibility  for  their  truth.    In  the  case  of  any  given  fact,  the 
scientist  merely  "uncovered"  it,  and  the  human  responsibility  in  the 
monitoring  of  future  consequences  is  seen  as  irrelevant  to  its 
"factual  status." 

The  dynamic  of  this  view  in  a  world  becoming  increasingly  ef- 
ficient in  the  production  of  facts  is  the  extreme  danger  to  which  both 
Dewey  and  Heidegger  point.    The  concrete  meaning  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  facts  viewed  through  the  traditional  epistemological  paradigm 
is  increased  areas  of  experience  to  which  we  respond  "I'm  not  res- 
ponsible for  it;  you  can't  change  it;  and  the  only  reasonable  response 
to  it  is  to  accept  it."    This  is  the  "force  of  new  conditions,"  which, 
Dewey  feared,  "will  produce  disruption  externally  and  mechanically";^^ 
it  is  the  hidden  danger  of  technology,  from  Heidegger's  perspective. 
The  danger  is  a  world  determined  by  technological  facts  deemed  "true" 
beyond  the  possibility  of  human  questioning,  change,  and  responsibility. 
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Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  sought  to  overcome  this  danger  by 
"locating"  truth  firmly  in  on-going  temporal  interaction.    By  vigor- 
ously uncovering  the  human  responsibility  in  the  generation  of  past 
and  present  ideas  they  sought  not  to  discredit  those  ideas  or  to  sub- 
stitute their  own  truths,  but  to  light  up  the  human  responsibility 
in  the  creation  of  new  temporal  truths.    Neither  claimed  exemption 
from  the  temporal  process  for  their  own  ideas.    Both  urged  a  close 
attendance  to  the  temporal  process  guiding  our  lives  together,  to  the 
ideas  we  accept,  modify,  and  create,  and  to  their  consequences  in 
experience. 
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Notes 


John  Dewey,  Experience  and  Education  (New  York:    The  Macmillan 
Co. ,  1938),  pp.  vi-vii . 

^■Ibid.,  p.  1. 

3 

The  thrust  of  Dewey's  book  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  portion 
of  Heidegger' s  "Letter  on  Humanism,"  in  which  Heidegger  responds  to 
critics  who  suppose  he  advocates  the  opposites  when  he  criticizes 
"humanism,"  "logic,"  and  "values."    Heidegger  writes,  "people  hear 
about  'humanism,'  'logic,'  'values,'  'world,'  and  'God.'    They  hear 
something  about  opposition  to  these.    They  recognize  and  accept  these 
things  as  positive.    But  with  hearsay--in  a  way  not  strictly  delib- 
erate--they  immediately  assume  that  what  speaks  against  something  is 
automatically  its  negation  and  that  this  is  'negative'  in  the  sense 
of  destructive,  .  .  .  Concealed  in  such  a  procedure  is  the  refusal  to 
subject  to  reflection  this  presupposed  'positive'  in  which  one 
believes  himself  saved  together  with  its  position  and  opposition.  By 
continually  appealing  to  the  logical  [what  Dewey  calls  'either-or' 
thinking]  one  conjures  up  the  illusion  that  he  is  entering  straight- 
forwardly into  thinking  when  in  fact  he  has  disavowed"  (pp.  226-227). 

4 

Heidegger,  "Preface,"  to  Martin  Heidegger:    Through  Phenomenology 
to  Thought,  2nd  ed.  William  S.  Richardson  (The  Hague:    Martinus  Nijhoff, 
1967),  p.  viii. 


Thomas  S.  Kuhn,  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions,  2nd  ed. 
enl.  (Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970). 

^Ibid.,  p.  111. 

''The  term  "epistemological  paradigm,"  is  still  not  fully  adequate 
because  of  the  connative  connections  between  traditional  philosophy 
and  epistemology,  as  the  search  for  the  certain  foundations  of  knowledge. 
Richard  Rorty's  recent  book.  Philosophy  and  the  Mirror  of  Nature 
(Princeton,  N.J.:    Princeton  University  Press,  1979),  illustrates  the 
choice  to  retain  these  connections;  thus  the  shift  is  one  of  going 
beyond  traditional  philosophy  and  epistemology.    In  his  historical 
description  of  the  continental  and  Anglo-Saxon  philosophical  traditions 
Rorty  writes, 

"on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  however,  most  philosophers 
have  remained  Kantian.    Even  when  they  claim  to  have  'gone 
beyond'  epistemology,  they  have  agreed  that  philosophy  is  a 
discipline  which  takes  as  its  study  the  'formal'  or  'struc- 
tured' aspects  of  our  beliefs,  and  that  by  examining  these  the 
philosopher  serves  the  cultural  function  of  keeping  the  other 
disciplines  honest,  limiting  their  claims  to  what  can  be 
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properly  'grounded.'    The  great  exceptions  to  this  neo- 
Kantian  consensus  are  .  .  .  Dewey,  Wittgenstein,  and 
Heidegger.  .  ,  ,  We  can  .  .  .  take  from  Heidegger  the 
idea  that  the  desire  for  an  'epistemology'  is  simply 
the  most  recent  product  of  the  dialectical  development 
of  an  originally  chosen  set  of  metaphors. 

.  .  .  Philosophy-as-epistemology  will  be  the  search 
for  the  immutable  structures  within  which  knowledge,  life, 
and  culture  must  be  contained--structures  set  by  the 
privileged  representations  which  it  studies.    The  neo- 
Kantian  consensus  thus  appears  as  the  end-product  of  an 
original  wish  to  substitute  confrontation  for  conversation 
as  the  determinant  of  our  belief"  (pp.  162-163y; 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  using  "epistemology"  in  this  way;  however,  the 
problem  remains  to  describe  what  has  shifted  between  the  traditional 
thinking  and  the  thinking  of  Dewey  and  Heidegger.    Rorty  has  used  the 
term  "metaphor,"  which  is  a  reasonable  alternative.    However,  "metaphor" 
also  has  connotative  problems  as  a  "mere  figure  of  speech."    At  base, 
this  linguistic  problem  is  one  of  trying  to  urge  a  new  way  of  thinking 
with  only  language  created  in  an  "old  way  of  thinking"  available  to 
us.    I  have  chosen  the  term  "epistemological  paradigm"  because  I  am 
referring  to  a  particular  pattern,  i.e.,  paradigm,  to  the  way  we  view 
human  knowing,  i.e.,  episte,  in  the  most  general  sense. 

g 

"Positivistic,"  as  an  adjective,  refers  to  a  philosophical  move- 
ment, i.e..  Positivism,  which  began  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
with  the  work  of  Auguste  Comte.    Its  general  tenets  include  the  ideas 
that  science  alone  gives  us  definite  knowledge,  i.e.,  "positive" 
knowledge,  philosophy  should  restrict  itself  to  generalizing  from  the 
particular  sciences,  and  the  particular  sciences  themselves  are 
grounded  in  "sense-impressions"  and  their  verification. 

9 

Kuhn,  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions,  p.  206. 


10 

'ibid.,  s.v.  "authority." 


American  College  Dictionary,  rev.  ed.  (1953),  s.v.  "hierarchy." 

11 


12 

.  ^"  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions.  Thomas  Kuhn  expresses 
a  view  compatible  with  this  decision.    He  writes,  "like  the  choice 
between  competing  political  institutions,  that  between  competing 
paradigms  proves  to  be  a  choice  between  incompatible  modes  of  com- 
munity life.    Because  it  has  this  character,  the  choice  is  not  and 
cannot  be  determined  merely  by  the  evaluative  procedures  characteristic 
r^J'lH^l    science,  for  these  depend  in  part  upon  a  particular  paradigm, 
and  that  paradigm  is  at  issue"  (p.  94).  ^ 
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Dewey,  The  Quest  for  Certainty,  p.  297. 


CHAPTER  V 

EDUCATION  AND  A  DIFFERENT  WAY  OF  THINKING 


In  Chapter  IV  we  examined  some  changes  that  take  place  in 
thinking  about  thinking  and  knowledge  when  we  shift  perspectives  from 
the  traditional  explanation  and  way  of  knowing  the  world  to  that 
shared  by  Dewey  and  Heidegger.    It  was  suggested  that  one  of  the  major 
changes  brought  about  by  this  shift  was  a  change  in  the  relationship 
between  human  beings  and  ideas.    Such  concerns  obviously  carry  impli- 
cations for  the  practice  of  education.    The  intent  of  this  chapter  is 
to  explore  some  of  the  educational  implications  of  the  shift. 

This  intent  would  seem  to  signal  a  simple  return  to  Dewey's 
language,  for  certainly  few  philosophers  have  been  more  explicit  on  the 
topic  of  education  than  has  John  Dewey.    Yet  it  is  the  contention  of 
this  work  that  the  writings  of  both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  have  been 
largely  misunderstood  through  a  failure  to  understand  the  radical 
change  they  suggested.    We  have  too  often  tried  to  understand  their 
writings  through  the  traditional  model  of  thinking.    Thus  the  effort 
here  will  be  to  describe  the  educational  implications  as  they  appear 
from  the  paradigm  shift  itself,  rather  than  from  Dewey's  writings.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  effort  will  provide  fresh  meaning  for  the  thinker 
who  then  chooses  to  return  to  Dewey's  writings  on  the  topic  of  education. 

Two  preliminary  questions  must  be  considered:    (1)    Why  is  a 
new  paradigm  needed  in  order  to  understand  the  situation  in  education 
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in  American  society  today?  and  (2)  of  necessity,  the  language  used 
to  communicate  the  need  for  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  American  edu- 
cation  is  closer  to  Dewey's  language  than  Heidegger's.    How  do  the 
conclusions  drawn  fit  with  Heidegger's  thinking? 

Education's  Need  for  a  New  Paradigm 
"Education,"  in  its  most  general  sense,  comes  from  the  Latin 
stem,  educere,  which  means  "to  lead  forth"  or  "bring  up."  Instituting 
education  thus  comes  to  mean  the  "leading  forth"  or  "bringing  up"  of 
individuals  into  the  society  within  which  education  is  an  institution. 
Most  people  in  our  society  accept  the  term,  "democracy,"  as  the  basic 
characterization  of  what  America  is  or  should  be.    Very  few,  if  any, 
controversies  today  are  between  proponents  and  opponents  of  democracy. 
Rather,  if  democracy  is  taken  as  an  issue  at  all,  it  is  taken  as  a  con- 
troversial issue  between  proponents  of  democracy  who  take  it  to  be 
already  realized'in  the  institutions  of  American  society  and  those  pro- 
ponents of  democracy  who  seek  to  change  American  institutions  in  order 
to  realize  a  "genuine"  democracy.    The  point  is  that  the  educational 
establishment  is  warranted  in  taking  as  its  primary  responsibility  the 
"leading  forth"  or  "bringing  up"  of  individuals  into  a  democratic  society. 

The  Dilemma  of  Democracy 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  responsibility?    Obviously,  the 
answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  our  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  democracy.    In  Democracy,  Stoicism,  and  Education,  Robert  Sherman, 
an  educational  philosopher  and  historian  (as  well  as  a  Dewey  scholar), 
discusses  democratic  theory.    He  writes  "democracy  ...  is  a  political 
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theory,  primarily  a  method  of  government."    However,  he  continues, 

democracy  also  is  a  moral  ideal;  it  is  a  vision  (vague 
or  sketchy  at  times,  perhaps)  of  the  kind  of  life 
worth  living  and  how  it  can  be  lived,  a  vision  to 
which  the  methods  of  government  must  be  directedJ 

In  suggesting  that  democracy  is  both  a  method  and  an  ideal 

Sherman  is  arguing  "that  democracy  implies  a  unity  of  ends  and  means. "^ 

The  meaning  of  "a  unity  of  ends  and  means"  will  be  explored,  but  first 

it  is  important  to  note  that  Sherman  grants  that  not  all  critics  of 

democratic  theory  agree  with  his  interpretation. 

.  .  .  Ernest  Bayles,  [writes  Sherman]  says  that  "whenever 
we  define  democracy  in  terms  of  product  e.g.,  ideals 
rather  than  of  process,  we  defeat  the  very  end  we  are 
seeking"  (p.  152).    Democracy  is  not  an  end  to  be  gained, 
only  a  means  or  a  method  for  determining  those  ends. 
Democracy  is  the  process  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
the  popular  will  is  determined  by  majority  rule.  Thus, 
Bayles  says,  "If  a  people's  will  is  not  to  be  taken,  for 
a  given  occasion,  as  final,  then  we  do  not  have 
democracy  .  .  ."  (p.  162).^ 

While  Sherman  acknowledges  that  the  process  of  popular  sovereignty 

is  "universally  accepted"  as  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  democracy,  he  also 

points  out  that  "the  notion  that  democracy  can  do  without  ideals 

creates  its  own  problems."^    For  example,  what  happens  if  the  majority 

decides  to  eliminate  democracy  itself,  or  to  disenfranchize  particular 

minorities?    A  particular  sensitivity  to  this  possibility  arose  in  the 

'30s  with  Hitler's  election  to  power  in  Germany.    Sherman  notes  that 

when  democracy  is  considered  only  a  method,  there  is  a  tendency 

...  to  deduce  and  justify  actions  that  offend  the 
democratic  intent.  .  .  .  Boyd  Bode  noted  this  tendency 
in  1939,  and  he  made  it  clear  that  democracy  must  be 
considered  in  some  sense  an  ideal:    "The  rise  of  dictator- 
ships is  creating  an  uneasy  and  inarticulate  sense  that 
democracy  symbolizes  an  as  yet  undefined  ideal  or  principle 
of  social  organization  and  is  not  to  be  identified 
altogether  with  method. "5 
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Why  does  the  mere  defining  of  democracy  present  us  with  such 
a  dilemma?    Is  democracy  a  mere  process  or  method  or  is  it  an  ideal? 
If  it  is  a  process,  then  majority  rule  should  have  the  final  say  on 
all  issues.    If  it  is  an  ideal,  then  who  defines  that  ideal  (if  we 
answer  "majority  rule,"  we  have  just  returned  to  our  starting  point) 
and,  once  defined,  does  not  the  imposing  of  that  ideal  constitute  a 
negation  of  popular  sovereignty?    Recall  the  Ernest  Bayles'  quote  above, 
"whenever  we  define  democracy  in  terms  of  product  e.g.,  ideals  rather 
than  of  process,  we  defeat  the  very  end  we  are  seeking."    Note  the 
wording,  "of  product  rather  than  of  process."    What  is  there  in  our 
way  of  thinking  which  suggests  we  must  choose  one  or  the  other,  product 
or  process,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  democracy?  Sherman 
has  argued  cogently  for  the  practical  requirement  of  a  conception  of 
democracy  which  unifies  product  and  process.    Why  is  "a  unity  of  ends 
and  means"  difficult  to  understand? 

When  we  attempt  to  define  democracy,  we  are  trying  to  clarify 
an  i dea .    From  the  perspective  of  the  traditional  epistemological  para- 
digm, the  goal  of  knowing  is  the  achievement  of  the  correct  idea,  i.e., 
the  idea  which  should  henceforth  govern  human  experience.    If  democracy 
is  defined  as  the  "process  of  popular  sovereignty,"  we  are  saying 
that  that  idea  should  govern  human  experience,  or,  as  Bayles  says  in 
the  quote  above,  "if  a  people's  will  is  not  to  be  taken,  for  a  given 
occasion,  as  final ,  then  we  do  not  have  a  democracy  .  .  ."  (emphasis 
added).    If  we  reject  the  idea  that  democracy  as  the  "process  of  popular 
sovereignty"  is  the  final  arbiter  of  our  human  experience  in  this  society, 
then  we  must  seek  another  idea  to  fulfill  this  function  of  final  arbiter. 
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If  we  reject  process,  we  reject  it  because  it  does  not  lead  to  the 
product,  i.e.,  the  ideal,  we  want.    Yet,  with  good  historical  reason, 
we  shrink  from  the  defining  and  imposing  of  ideals. 

The  dilemma  is  engendered  not  because  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered whether  democracy  is  "really"  a  mere  method  or  a  set  of  ideals, 
but  rather  because  we  assume  without  question  that  ideas  should  govern 
human  experience,  that  the  "correct  idea"  should  function  as  the 
"final  arbiter."    From  this  perspective  "a  unity  of  ends  and  means" 
is  incomprehensible.    The  governing  idea  must  be  located  in  one  or  the 
other,  i.e.,  the  "ends"  or  the  "means";  human  experience  cannot  "serve 
two  masters." 


A  Unity  of  Ends  and  Means 

Sherman  describes  his  conception  of  democracy  this  way: 

Democracy  needs  the  regulation  or  sense  of  direction 
that  ideals  provide,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  specu- 
lation and  experimentation  that  is  the  process  of  life. 
These  elements  work  together  in  a  democracy;  each  regu- 
lates and  helps  fulfill  the  other.    For  this  reason,  £. 
democratic  ideals  may  be  said  to  be  "regulative"  ideals. 

How  does  a  "regulative  ideal"  differ  from  the  traditional  ideals 
which  have  been  used  throughout  history  to  indoctrinate,  both  male- 
volently and  benevolently? 

The  regulative  ideals  of  democracy  are  general  out- 
lines of  the  direction  in  which  democracy  must  move. 
They  are  drawn  from  experience;  they  are  used  to 
organize,  direct,  and  regulate  the  democratic  process; 
and  they  are  flexible,  that  is,  in  their  particular 
formulations  they  are  used  only  insofar  as  they  direct 
the  democratic  process  adequately  and  are  reformulated- 
when  they  do  not. 7 

According  to  Sherman,  "regulative  ideals"  are  both  "drawn  from 


experience"  and  answerable  to  experience,  which  is  to  say,  they  are 
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"reformulated"  when  they  do  not  adequately  guide  experience.  "Regu- 
lative ideals"  are  ideas,  but  they  are  not  "final  arbiters"  of  human 
experience.    Rather,  human  experience  is  the  judge  of  the  worth- 
whileness  of  ideas.    As  an  example  of  a  "regulative  ideal"  Sherman 
discusses  the  idea  of  "openness." 

.  .  .  openness  implies  that  democracy  must  be  pro- 
tected as  a  continuous  process.  .  .  .  that  the  results 
of  the  democratic  process  must  lead  to  a  continued 
opportunity  for  democratic  participation." 

As  an  end  or  ideal  "openness"  does  not  define  democracy;  it 
describes  one  of  the  conditions  which  human  experience  has  suggested 
is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  democratic  process.    It  pro- 
vides us  with  a  guideline  by  which  we  can  judge  the  worthwhileness  of 
specific  ideas.    Sherman's  conception  of  the  "unity  of  ends  and  means" 
can  now  come  into  focus. 

Even  from  a  traditional  perspective,  "means"  must  conform  to 
"ends,"  i.e.,  the  methods  chosen  to  reach  a  goal  "make  sense"  only  in 
terms  of  the  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  methods  will  lead  to  the 
particular  goal.    Sherman's  suggestion  that  "democracy  implies  a  unity 
of  ends  and  means"  means  that  "ends"  must  also  conform  to  "means,"  i.e., 
the  goals  or  ideals  chosen  must  "make  sense"  in  terms  of  the  reasonable 
likelihood  that  the  ideals  will  lead  to  the  continuation  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.    In  other  words,  the  democratic  process  becomes  its 
own  goal.    Democracy  as  a  process  is  not  "fulfilled"  by  the  fact  of 
policy  determination  through  majority  rule;  rather  policy  determination 
through  majority  rule  is  another  "regulative  ideal,"  like  "openness," 
which  human  experience  has  suggested  is  necessary  for  the  continuation 
of  the  democratic  process. 
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Given  the  above  analysis,  how  best  can  the  democratic  process 
be  described?    I  suggest  that  our  commitment  to  democracy  commits  us 
to  a  continuing  situation  in  v/hich  human  experience  is  the  judge  of 
the  worthwhileness  of  ideas.    I  further  suggest  that  this  commitment 
directly  contradicts  the  limited  ideal  or  goal  of  the  traditional  model, 
i.e.,  the  generation  of  "true"  ideas  which  should  henceforth  govern 
human  experience. 

The  traditional  epistemological  paradigm  leads  us  to  a  con- 
sideration of  democracy  as  literally,  an  after-thought.    Until  we  can 
think  about  thinking  and  knowledge  itself  in  light  of  our  commitment  to 
democracy,  that  commitment  will  remain  a  vague  generality  used  to 
"bless"  whatever  educational  idea  is  in  vogue. 

From  a  Heideggerian  Perspective 
As  was  suggested  earlier,  the  language  used  in  the  foregoing 
analysis  may  lead  some  Heidegger  scholars  to  the  conclusion  that 
Heidegger's  thinking  has  been  deserted.    With  talk  of  "democracy"  and 
its  implications  for  "human  experience,"  we  seem  to  be  moving  in  a 
direction  counter  to  Heidegger's  "path  of  thought."    Certainly,  such 
talk  warrants  examination  from  a  Heideggerian  perspective. 

Democracy  as  a  Political  System 

The  idea  of  "democracy"  did  not  play  a  central  role  in 
Heidegger's  thought,  as  it  did  in  Dewey's  thought  (or  as  it  has  in 
thought  concerning  American  society).    In  fact,  the  only  locatable  ref- 
erence to  the  term  in  Heidegger's  work  was  in  a  pessimistic  context. 
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Heidegger  was  quoted  in  the  Per  Spiegel  interview  as  saying, 

.  .  .  the  global  movement  of  modern  technology  is  a 
force  whose  scope  in  determining  history  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated.    A  decisive  question  for  me  today  is: 
how  can  a  political  system  accommodate  itself  to  the 
technological  age,  and  which  political  system  would  this 
be?    I  have  no  answer  to  this  question.    I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  democracy. 9 

Note  that  all  Heidegger  is  saying  here  is  that  he  is  not  con- 
vinced that  democracy,  as  a  political  system,  can  "accommodate  itself 
to  the  technological  age"  (the  implication  of  "to  accommodate  itself," 
somewhat  vague,  would  seem  to  be  "to  withstand  the  determining  force 
of  the  technological  age").    Democracy,  as  a  political  systejn,  is 
emphasized  in  order  to  point  out  that  Heidegger,  without  a  prior  social 
commitment  to  the  term,  "democracy,"  and  to  making  that  term  meaningful, 
has  used  it  as  a  mere  label  for  a  form  of  government.    However,  the 
previous  discussion  of  democracy,  based  on  Sherman's  work,  does  not  dis- 
agree with  Heidegger's  point  that  democracy,  as  a  political  system,  as 
a  mere  method,  may  not  be  able  to  "accommodate  itself  to  the  tech- 
nological age."    In  fact,  Sherman's  analysis  could  be  interpreted  as 
a  cogent  explanation  of  exactly  why  Heidegger's  point  is  well  taken. 
Democracy,  as  a  mere  form  of  government,  characterized  as  the  process 
of  popular  sovereignty,  has  "no  sense  of  di  recti  on, "''°  according  to 
Sherman. 

...  a  process  must  have  a  direction  if  it  is  not  to 
yield,  willy-nilly,  products— thought  and  action— that 
are  as  often  as  debilitating  or  destructive  to  democracy 
as  they  are  helpful . ' ' 

Certainly  it  is  clear  that  a  political  system  with  "no  sense  of  direc- 
tion" cannot  "accommodate  itself"  or  withstand  the  determining  force 
of  the  "technological  age." 
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The  foregoing  discussion  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  Heidegger 
took  "democracy"  as  an  issue  of  concern  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  mere  form  of  government,  and  as  such  was  inadequate  to 
meet  the  dangers  of  the  technological  age.    He  simply  never  focused 
on  "democracy."    Heidegger's  primary  concern  was  always  Being,  and  a 
human  way  of  being  in  the  world  which  questioned  and  preserved  Being. 

Democracy  and  Dwelling 

"Democracy"  certainly  was  an  issue  of  concern  for  Dewey.  In 
Democracy  and  Education,  he  wrote, 

a  democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of  government;  it  is 
primarily  a  mode  of  associated  living,  of  conjoint 
communicated  experience. 12 

I  suggest  that  this  "mode  of  associated  living,  of  conjoint 
communicated  experience,"  which  Dewey  calls  "democracy,"  is  the  same 
"mode"  or  "human  way  of  being  in  the  world"  that  Heidegger  affirms 
and  refers  to  as  "dwelling," 

Dwelling  ...  is  the  basic  character  of  Being  in 
keeping  with  which  mortals  exist.  '-^ 

What  meaning  are  we  to  draw  from  such  a  seemingly  cryptic 

statement?   Minimally,  it  seems  clear  that  "dwelling"  is  the  name 

Heidegger  gives  to  what  he  would  consider  an  appropriately  human  way 

of  being  in  the  world.    The  wording  above  confuses  the  reader,  however, 

because  it  does  not  say  "dwelling  is  the  human  way  of  being  in  the 

world  which  questions  and  preserves  Being";  rather  it  suggests  that 

"dwelling"  is  a  part  of  "the  basic  character  of  Being."    The  first 

meaning  separates  the  process  or  means  (i.e.,  dwelling)  from  the  end 

or  ideal  (i.e.,  the  questioning  and  preserving  of  Being).    I  am  not 
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suggesting  that  if  the  sentence  were  rephrased  the  meaning  of  the 
statement  would  then  be  clear,  but  its  form  would  be  familiar  and  we 
would  have  a  sense  of  how  to  proceed  logicallyJ^   To  suggest  that 
"dwelling"  is  a  part  of  "the  basic  character  of  Being"  is  to  raise 
the  same  epistemological  problem  that  was  raised  in  our  discussion 
of  democracy,  i.e.,  it  implies  "a  unity  of  ends  and  means,"  a  process 
which  is  its  own  goal . 

During  the  discussion  of  "Being"  in  Chapter  II,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  "Being"  could  best  be  understood  as  "world-historical 
process,"  and  the  human  role  appropriate  to  this  process  is  the  role 
of  participant  within  and  "shepherd"  of  this  process.    "Dwelling"  is 
the  name  Heidegger  gives  to  this  role.    Dwelling  is  "appropriate"  to 
Being  in  that  by  responding  to  the  "world-historical  process"  as 
participants  and  "shepherds"  of  the  process  (i.e.,  as  "dwellers")  we 
are  assuring  the  continuity  of  the  world-historical  process  within 
which  we  dwell.    Just  as  "democracy"  comes  to  make  sense  only  as  a 
process  the  goal  of  which  is  its  own  continuation,  so  "dwelling"  comes 
to  make  sense  in  the  same  way. 

Democracy  and  Humanism 

But  more  was  said  concerning  democracy.    It  was  not  taken  as 
just  an^  process  the  goal  of  which  is  its  own  continuation;  rather 
democracy  was  taken  as  the  process  or  continuing  situation  in  which 
human  experience  jj.  the  jud^  of  the  worthwhileness  of  ideas^.    Is  this 
not  just  another  form  of  "humanism";  how  does  this  thinking  move  us 
beyond  "metaphysical  thinking,"  in  Heidegger's  language?    In  Heidegger' 
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essay  "Letter  on  Humanism,"  he  wrote, 

...  if  one  understands  humanism  in  general  as  a 
concern  that  man  become  free  for  his  humanity  and 
find  his  worth  in  it,  then  humanism  differs  according 
to  one's  conception  of  the  "freedom"  and  "nature"  of 
man.    So  too  are  there  various  paths  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  conceptions. 15 

Heidegger  proceeded  to  discuss  the  humanism  of  Marx,  of  Sartre,  and 
of  Christianity  (in  that  "everything  depends  on  man's  salvation).  Then 
he  wrote, 

however  different  these  forms  of  humanism  may  be  in 
purpose  and  in  principle,  in  the  mode  and  means  of 
their  respective  realizations,  and  in  the  form  of 
their  teaching,  they  nonetheless  all  agree  in  this, 
that  the  humanitas  of  homo  humanus  is  determined 
with  regard  to  an  already  established  interpretation 
of  nature,  history,  world,  and  the  ground  of  the 
world,  that  is,  of  beings  as  a  whole. 16 

Heidegger  is  objecting  to  a  "humanism"  which  takes  as  its 
basis  "an  already  established  interpretation  of  nature,  history, 
world  ..."  in  other  words,  an  a-temporal  idea.    He  is  not  objecting 
to  a  "humanism"  which  takes  as  its  basis  Being  or  on-going,  world- 
historical  process.    Referring  to  "dwelling  in  the  nearness  of  Being," 
Heidegger  writes,  "is  this  not  'humanism'  in  the  extreme  sense?  Cer- 
tainly.   It  is  a  humanism  that  thinks  the  humanity  of  man  from  nearness 
to  Being. "^^ 

Again,  referring  to  "dwelling  in  the  nearness  of  Being," 
Heidegger  writes, 

it  is  the  guardianship,  that  is,  the  care  for  Being. 
Because  there  is  something  simple  to  be  thought  in  this 
thinking  it  seems  quite  difficult  to  the  representational 
thought  that  has  been  transmitted  as  philosophy.  But 
the  difficulty  is  not  a  matter  of  profundity  and  of 
building  complicated  concepts;  rather  it  is  concealed  in 
the  step  back  that  lets  thinking  enter  into  a  questioning 
that  experiences--and  lets  the  habitual  opining  of  phil- 
osophy fall  away. '° 
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Although  the  referent  of  "it"  ("it  is  concealed  in  the  step 
back  .  .  .")  is  unclear,  Heidegger  is  saying  that  unless  we  take 
"the  step  back  that  lets  thinking  enter  into  a  questioning  that 
experiences,"  the  "something  simple  to  be  thought"  seems  difficult. 
The  "step  back"  is  a  step  back  into  the  world-historical  process  as 
thinking  participants,  rather  than  as  mere  observer-subjects.  And 
this  thinking,  for  Heidegger,  is  "a  questioning  that  experiences," 
that  looks  to  what  is  near  in  the  world-historical  process,  and  that 
takes  this  process  as  the  basis  of  thinking  rather  than  an  "already 
established  interpretation  of  nature,  history,  world,  and  the  ground 
of  the  world,  that  is,  of  beings  as  a  whole. "^^ 

To  say  that  democracy  commits  us  to  a  continuing  situation  in 
which  human  experience  is  the  judge  of  the  worthwhileness  of  ideas  is 
not  to  say  that  individually  determined  human  beings  with  already 
established  and  frequently  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  world 
determine  Being.    Rather  it  is  to  say  that  the  role  of  human  experi- 
ence within  the  continuing  situation  (i.e..  Being)  is  to  judge  (i.e., 
to  guide  or  shepherd,  to  "speak  the  words  of  Being")  the  worthwhile- 
ness of  ideas  in  terms  of  the  continuing  situation.    Democracy,  in 

Dewey's  language,  is  a  "mode  of  associated  living,  of  conjoint  communi- 
20 

cated  experience,"     and,  in  Heidegger's  language,  it  is  a  "dwelling 
in  the  nearness  of  Being. "^^ 

Educational  Implications  of  the  Paradigm  Shift 
If  educators  agree  that  education's  primary  responsibility  is 
the  "leading  forth"  of  individuals  into  a  democratic  society,  then  it 
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becomes  imperative  that  educators  have  a  clear  conception  of  democracy. 
But  if  it  is  found  that  the  traditional  way  of  thinking  itself  prevents 
a  clear  conception  of  democracy,  then  it  becomes  crucial  for  educators 
to  explore  the  implications  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  i.e.,  one 
which  allows  a  reasonable  conception  of  democracy. 

Education  and  Ideas 

Throughout  this  work  the  paradigm  shift  has  been  described  as 
a  shift  from  an  epistemological  paradigm  which  takes  as  its  goal  the 
achievement  of  a-temporally  true  ideas  to  one  which  places  knowing  in 
a  temporal  context,  thus  generating  temporally  true  ideas.    It  is 
important  to  understand  that  this  shift  does  not  directly  effect  the 
content  of  ideas,  but  rather  the  way  of  relating  to  ideas,  regardless 
of  their  content. 

In  education,  one  might  say  that  "ideas  are  our  business." 
Whether  those  "ideas"  are  called  "fact,"  "values,"  "skills,"  "theories," 
"images,"  or  "feelings,"  educators  are  intimately  involved  with  their 
communication.    The  clashes  of  educational  theorists  have  been  largely 
arguments  about  which  ideas  to  communicate  and,  once  that  is  deter- 
mined, how  best  to  communicate  or  "transmit"  the  determined  ideas. 
Whatever  theory  is  chosen  (or  unconsciously  assumed),  the  functioning 
teacher  teaches  not  only  the  chosen  ideas,  but  also  a  way  of  relating 
to  those  ideas.    The  assuming  of  the  traditional  epistemological  paradigm 
has  assured  that  the  "way  of  relating  to  ideas"  has  remained  relatively 
constant  throughout  educational  history  despite  radical  changes  in  the 
ideas  chosen  for  "transmission."    Most  of  us  have  been  taught  to  relate 
to  ideas  as^  thou^h^  the^  we^         (or  false)  a-temporally. 
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The  above  statement  may  sound  somewhat  brash;  certainly  it 
needs  justification.    First,  the  meaning  of  "a-temporally"  must  be 
clarified.    Literally,  of  course,  it  means  simply  "not  in  time."  How- 
ever, such  a  formulation  triggers  images  of  abstract  conceptions  of 
time  and  theological  interpretations  of  eternity;  this  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  statement.    The  intent  is  to  refer  to  the  on-going, 
everyday  relationship  that  "most  of  us"  have  with  ideas.    To  char- 
acterize that  relationship  as  one  in  which  ideas  are  taken  as  either 
true  or  false  a-temporally  is  to  say  that  most  of  us  accept  truth  or 
falsity  as  a  characteristic  of  ideas  determined  independently  of  our 
own  time,  experience,  and  responsibility.    Of  course,  most  of  us  accept 
that  there  are  certain  people  whose  training  and  responsibility  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  new  truths  (currently  these  people  are  called 
"scientists");  but  note  the  language  "dis-cover  -^"  of  new  truths,  the 
implication  being  that  the  "truths"  were  there  (both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  "time"  of  the  discoverer)  "waiting"  to  be  uncovered. 

While  several  approaches  could  be  taken  to  justify  the  idea 
that,  in  general,  people  in  our  society  do  relate    to  ideas  as  though 
they  were  true  or  false  a-temporally,^^  the  focus  here  will  be  on  the 
educational  aspect  of  the  statement;  recall  that  the  original  statement 
was  "most  of  us  have  been  taught  to  relate  to  ideas  as  though  they  were 
true  (or  false)  a-temporally." 

The  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  is  two  fold:  (1)  by 
describing  recognizably  typical  educational  practices  I  hope  to  make 
clear  how  we  have  been  taught  to  relate  to  ideas  traditionally;  and 
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(2)  by  describing  alternative  practices,  I  hope  to  make  clear  the 
educational  implications  of  the  paradigm  shift. 

The  Traditional  Relationship  to  Ideas 

As  children,  most  of  us  begin  schooling  with  certain  expecta- 
tions learned  from  our  parents,  friends,  relatives,  and  perhaps  from 
the  media.    Although  those  expectations  may  be  quite  vague  in  some 
cases  and  explicit  in  others,  they  can  be  summed  up  in  the  statement, 
"school  is  the  place  that  you  get  knowledge."    So  with  varying  atti- 
tudes towards  that  expectation  we  leave  the  environment  and  experiences 
of  the  home  for  the  radically  different  environment  and  experiences 
of  the  school . 

In  that  school  environment  we  learn  several  things  about 
knowledge.    It  is  something  that  somebody  else,  i.e.,  the  teacher, 
textbook  writer,  etc.,  has  and  is  trying  to  give  to  us.    We  learn  that 
knowledge  is  something  to  which  we  can  respond  in  varying  ways.  We 
can  accept  it,  in  which  case,  we  strive  to  demonstrate  that  we  have 
"learned"  it  by  giving  correct  answers  to  the  teacher  in  class  and  on 
tests.    We  can  reject  it  by  noisily  disrupting  the  quiet  flow  of 
"teaching,"  or  by  quietly  ignoring  the  teacher  (in  either  case,  we  are 
likely  to  "get  in  trouble").    A  third  option  is  "learning  to  play  the 
game,"  appearing  to  accept  the  offering  of  knowledge  by  remembering 
the  correct  answers  long  enough  to  pass  the  tests. But  no  matter 
which  of  these  general  responses  we  assume,  an  idea  is  taken  as  some- 
thing separate  from  our  on-going  everyday  experience;  it  is  preformed 
by  some  external  authority  and  we  either  "get  it"  or  we  do  not. 
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This  way  of  relating  to  ideas  is  intensified  as  we  move  into 
middle  school  and  beyond,  when  we  enter  a  structure  which  more  clearly 
divides  ideas  into  separate  packages,  i.e.,  "bodies  of  knowledge," 
taught  by  different  teachers,  at  different  times,  in  different  places, 
e.g.,  we  learn  geometry  from  Ms.  Jones  in  our  second  period  class, 
English  literature  from  Mr.  Smith  in  our  fourth  period  class,  etc. 
Ms.  Jones  and  Mr.  Smith  are  perceived  as  "knowers"  of  their  respective 
"bodies  of  knowledge";  it  is  hoped  that  they  "know"  their  subject 
matter  well,  which  means  that  they  hold  correct  ideas  concerning 
their  subject  matter.    We  frequently  express  the  idea  that  a  particular 
teacher  really  "knows"  his  subject  matter,  he  just  does  not  know  how 
to  "get  it  across."    The  "getting  it  across"  is  the  teaching  function, 
the  passing  over  of  correct  ideas  to  the  student,  so  that  the  student 
too  might  become  a  "knower,"  i.e.,  a  holder  of  correct  ideas. 

We  learn  to  relate  to  ideas  as  though  they  were  true  or  false 
a-temporally,  because  our  entire  school  experience  is  structured  for 
the  delivery  of  ideas  formed  independently  of  our  own  time,  experience, 
and  responsibility.    The  delivery  is  considered  successful  when  the 
student  demonstrates  that  the  ideas  have  been  received.    The  demon- 
strated reception  of  preestablished  ideas,  i.e.,  scoring  well  on  tests, 
is  accepted  as  the  sign  that  the  teacher  has  done  a  good  job,  the 
student  is  a  good  learner,  and  the  school  system  is  successful. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  progressive  failure  to  meet  this  criteria 
which  has  placed  the  educational  establishment  on  the  defensive. 
Students  are  not  scoring  as  well  on  standardized  tests  as  they  once 
did;  even  teachers  are  being  tested  and  failing  to  meet  expectations. 
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However,  the  question  raised  by  this  analysis  is--even  if  the  edu- 
cational establishment  were  to  solve  this  test-scoring  problem, 
would  we  be  fulfilling  our  primary  responsibility  to  educate  for 
living  in  a  democratic  society? 

If  a  "democratic  society"  is  seen  as  a  mode  of  associated 
living,  a  continuing  situation  in  which  human  experience  is  the  judge 
of  the  worthwhileness  of  ideas,  then,  at  most,  the  ability  to  score 
well  on  tests  is  peripheral  to  our  primary  responsibility.  More 
likely,  a  focus  on  this  criteria  actively  hinders  the  meeting  of  our 
primary  responsibility,  because  it  emphasizes  and  promotes  a  continuing 
situation  in  which  preestablished  ideas  are  accepted  as  the  judge  of 
the  worthwhileness  of  human  experience. 
A  Different  Way  of  Relating  to  Ideas 

What  would  it  mean  to  be  taught  to  relate  to  ideas  differently— 
as  though  they  were  true  or  false  temporally  rather  than  a-temporally? 
First  of  all,  school  would  come  to  be  seen  not  as  the  place  that  you 
"get  knowledge,"  but  as  the  place  that  you  learn  to  construct  and  re- 
construct knowledge  effectively,  to  actively  participate  in  the  knowing 
process.    The  teacher  would  come  to  be  seen  not  as  the  authoritative 
source  and  judge  of  your  reception  of  "true  ideas,"  but  a  guide  whose 
function  it  is  to  help  you  participate  in  the  knowing  process  more 
effectively.    Your  school  experience  would  not  be  time  spent  learning 
many  "correct  answers"  which  may  or  may  not  be  useful  to  you  in  later 
life,  but  the  time  you  spend  in  a  most  concentrated  effort  to  learn 
how  to  question  productively. 
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The  above  are  descriptions  of  potential  consequences  brought 
about  by  changes  in  educational  practices,  but  specific  changes  have 
not  yet  been  discussed.    How  could  schools  be  changed  so  that  they 
could  come  to  be  seen  as,  for  example,  places  where  students  learn 
to  actively  participate  in  the  knowing  process? 

Students  as  participants 

First,  the  recognition  that  all  human  beings,  even  children, 
are  "always  already  participants  in  the  knowing  process"  in  some  manner 
(see  Chapter  IV,  p.  88)  is  suggestive  of  changes.    Children  are  not 
little  empty  receptacles  that  have  dropped  into  the  classroom  out  of 
nowhere;  they  are  human  beings  with  past  experiences.    Those  experi- 
ences have  been  a  form  of  participation  in  the  knowing  process;  they 
have  accepted  and  acted  upon  some  ideas  and  have  rejected  others. 
This  is  largely  a  passive  form  of  participation  in  that  most  children 
are  unaware  of  their  own  roles  as  participants;  they  have  simply 
received  certain  ideas.    Active  participation  entails  the  ability  to 
reflect,  question,  and  choose.    It  is  an  ability  developed  gradually 
and  with  much  practice  (i.e.,  one  cannot  spend  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
being  "filled  up  with  correct  answers"  and  then  be  expected  to  respond 
appropriately  to  a  demand  to  reflect,  question,  and  choose).  Thus, 
the  teacher's  first  task  is  to  ascertain  what  experiences  and  ideas 
students  bring  with  them  to  the  classroom.    A  teacher  cannot  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  developing  an  ability  if  the  means  for 
determining  the  starting  point,  the  current  state  of  that  ability,  is 
denied  the  teacher. 
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In  the  present  educational  structure  those  means  are  denied 
the  teacher  through  limitations  on  time  and  expectations.  Determining 
the  current  state  of  the  ability  for  active  participation  in  the 
knowing  process  requires  time  for  listening.    It  is  not  possible  to 
take  this  time  in  a  classroom  of  thirty  or  more  students  in  which  the 
primary  expectation  which  must  be  met  by  both  teacher  and  student  is 
the  transmission  of  specified  ideas  from  teacher  to  student.    For  the 
teacher  to  take  classroom  time  to  listen  to  anything  other  than  evi- 
dence of  successful  transmission  becomes  a  self-indulgent  frill  for 
which  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  will  be  penalized. 

While  it  is  true  that  smaller  class  sizes  which  allow  "indi- 
vidual attention"  have  been  seen  as  desirable  in  the  early  elementary 
years,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  seen  as  desirable  primarily  in  the 
early  elementary  years  suggests  the  traditional  rationale  towards 
educating.    The  rationale  could  be  stated— "the  young  child  needs 
individual  attention  in  order  to  make  the  transition  from  the  home 
situation,  in  which  Mommy  listened  to  all  of  his  or  her  ideas,  to 
the  school  situation,  in  which  the  child  is  expected  to  listen  to 
the  ideas  of  the  teacher."    That  smaller  classes  are  seen  as  less 
necessary  as  the  student  matures  and  "gets  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  learning"  supports  this  interpretation. 

Class  sizes  which  allow  for  mutual  communication  between 
teacher  and  student  as  well  as  students  with  each  other  are  a  con- 
tinuing necessity  in  the  development  of  active  participants  in  the 
knowing  process.    Teachers  must  be  expected,  encouraged,  and  taught 
how  to  use  classroom  time  for  productive  mutual  communication.  This 
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requires  the  development  of  new  criteria  by  which  to  judge  "good 
teachers."    As  long  as  a  "good  teacher"  is  seen  as  one  capable  of 
maintaining  a  quiet  classroom  and  producing  students  who  score  well 
on  tests,  then  no  matter  how  small  the  classroom,  mutual  communication 
will  not  take  place,  students  will  learn  to  be  quiet  and  listen,  and 
the  teacher  will  continue  to  function  merely  as  an  authoritative 
source. 

Teacher  function 

What  is  the  difference  in  teacher  function  between  authorita- 
tive source  and  guide?    The  teacher  as  authoritative  source  is  the 
repository  of  all  correct  answers  pertinent  to  any  particular  class. 
The  teacher's  function  in  this  role,  of  course,  is  to  transmit  these 
answers  clearly  to  the  students.    All  allowable  questions  of  the 
teacher  in  this  role  ultimately  must  take  the  form  "did  I  get  it 
right?";  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  answers  clearly  trans- 
mitted would  be  to  question  the  authority  of  the  teacher.    The  model 
being  offered  to  the  students  by  the  teacher  as  authoritative 
source  is  the  knower  who  holds  the  correct  ideas  (passive  participation 
in  the  knowing  process). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  functioning  as  guide  is  a 
model  of  active  participation  in  the  knowing  process.    She  or  he  re- 
flects, questions,  and  chooses  ideas--and  communicates  the  how  and  why 
of  this  process.    Ideas  as  "facts"  are  presented  as  society's  best 
ideas  so  far,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  question  these  "facts" 
if  they  can  find  good  reasons  for  doing  so.    Such  questioning  does  not 
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challenge  the  authority  of  the  teacher  as  guide  because  that  authority 
does  not  rest  on  the  correctness  of  ideas  held,  but  on  the  quality  of 
participation  in  the  knowing  process. 

Neither  does  the  authority  of  the  teacher  as  guide  rest  on 
location  in  a  status  hierarchy  (see  Chapter  IV,  pp.  88-92    ).    In  other 
words,  the  teacher  does  not  say,  "you  do  what  I  say  because  I'm  your 
teacher,"  i.e.,  hold  higher  status  than  you  do,  "and  if  you  don't  like 
it,  you  can  go  to  the  principal's  office,"  i.e.,  where  someone  with 
higher  status  will  enforce  it.    This  common  educational  practice  is 
one  of  the  most  basic  ways  that  we  come  to  believe  in  the  inevitability 
of  status  hierarchies. 

The  authority  of  the  teacher  as  guide  must  rest  on  the  actual 
functioning  of  that  teacher.    In  other  words,  the  teacher  as  guide  is 
the  person  "in  charge  of  the  tour."    The  "tour  guide"  has  training,  maps 
and  past  experiences,  but  the  authority  of  the  guide  rests  on  the  per- 
ceived ability  to  "get  people  where  they  want  to  go."    To  use  this  meta- 
phor to  argue  that  children  do  not  know  "where  they  want  to  go"  is  to 
misconceive  the  aim  of  knowing  as  the  reception  of  particular  ideas. 
Children  may  not  know  what  particular  ideas,  i.e.,  what  "subject  matter" 
they  need  to  consider  in  order  to  function  effectively  in  the  world,  but 
they  want  to  function  effectively.    They  want  to  do  and  experience  thing 
but  doing  and  experiencing  require  effective  ideas,  i.e.,  plans  of 
action  that  lead  to  desired  results.    It  is  the  teacher's  responsibility 
to  show  the  connections  between  ideas  and  experience,  to  guide  the 
developing  ability  of  students  to  form  effective  ideas.    Teachers  must 
have  both  the  freedom  and  the  power  to  meet  that  responsibility. 
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To  say  that  the  teacher  as  guide  is  the  person  "in  charge  of 
the  tour"  is  not  to  say  that  the  individual  teacher  of  a  particular 
classroom  should  have  absolute  power  over  the  students  of  that  classroom. 
It  is  to  say  that  the  teacher  should  have  functional  power,  i.e.,  the 
available  means  to  fulfill  a  function,  to  meet  a  responsibility. 
Realistically,  there  will  always  be  disagreements  between  individual 
teachers  and  the  students  in  their  classrooms  over  the  limits  of  that 
functional  power.    Who  should  decide?    The  primary  point  to  be  made 
here  is  that  there  are  no  good  reasons  to  support  the  referrring  of 
those  disagreements  to  those  traditionally  perceived  as  "higher  up," 
i.e.,  vice-principals,  principals,  etc.    In  fact,  the  whole  notion  of 
"higher  up"  collapses  into  a  mere  "different  function."    The  administra- 
tive function  becomes  one  of  coordination  between  the  needs  of  the  edu- 
cational endeavor  and  the  resources  available  in  the  larger  community. 
Those  individuals  fulfilling  the  administrative  function  are  the 
"furthest  away"  from  the  direct  experience  of  the  classroom  within  the 
educational  community,  and  therefore,  practically  speaking,  have  the 
weakest  claim  to  expertize  on  issues  of  classroom  practice.  Disagree- 
irents between  individual  teachers  and  the  students  in  their  classroom 
should  be  adjudicated  by  those  with  the  strongest  claim  to  expertize, 
those  with  the  most  direct  experience  of  classroom  issues,  perhaps  a 
committee  of  other  teachers  and  students  recognized  for  their  developed 
and  developing  ability  to  make  fair  judgments. 

A  different  school  experience 

Finally,  what  changes  in  educational  practices  would  be  neces- 
sary for  school  experience  to  be  seen  as  "the  time  you  spend  in  a 
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concentrated  effort  to  learn  how  to  question  productively"  rather  than 
as  "time  spent  learning  many  correct  answers  which  may  or  may  not  be 
useful  to  you  in  later  life"?    There  are  two  key  aspects  to  this  change. 
One  is  the  shift  from  passive  to  active  tense;  the  other  is  the  shift 
from  answers  to  productive  questions. 

The  shift  from  "time  spent"  to  "time  you  spend"  is  important. 
But  from  a  traditional  perspective  this  shift  is  taken  as  shorthand 
for  "motivating  the  student."    In  other  words,  not  only  is  the  teacher 
made  responsible  for  "teaching"  his  or  her  subject  matter,  but  also  his 
or  her  psychological  motivations  towards  learning.    The  students  must 
learn  the  "proper  motivation"  in  order  to  feel  that  they  are  "personally 
involved,"  i.e.,  spending  their  own  time  learning  the  correct  answers. 
Note  that  what  is  not  questioned  in  this  scenerio  is  that  the  teacher 
has  what  is  to  be  received,  i.e.,  subject  matter  or  proper  motivation. 
Learning  remains  a  passive  affair  even  under  these  "active"  conditions. 
A  genuinely  active  school  experience  entails  not  the  receiving  of 
"proper  motivation"  from  the  teacher,  but  the  connecting  of  ideas  with 
what  does  motivate  the  student  in  his  or  her  on-going  experience,  with 
the  goal  of  broadening  and  enrichening  that  experience.    Of  course,  this 
"connecting  of  ideas"  requires  most  of  the  specific  changes  already  dis- 
cussed in  this  section. 

Some  of  the  specific  changes  discussed  above  have  been  tried, 
e.g.,  smaller  classroom  sizes,  emphasis  on  group  discussions,  teacher 
function  as  guide  rather  than  authoritative  source.    They  have  been 
tried  with  little  expressed  understanding  of  the  institutional  forces 
working  against  their  success,  but  more  importantly,  without  a  clear 
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recognition  of  what  would  count  as  "success."    Most  school  change 

efforts  have  not  questioned  our  institutional  obsession  with  "correct 

25 

answers"     rather  they  have  measured  their  success  or  failure  by  this 
criteria,  i.e.,  did  whatever  change  attempted  improve  test  scores?  To 
refer  all  questions  of  educational  change  to  the  criteria  of  rising  or 
falling  test  scores  is  to  direct  all  educational  activities  towards 
the  reception  of  knowledge. 

The  shift  of  emphasis  from  "correct  answers"  to  "productive 
questioning"  is  not  a  swing  from  one  pole  of  a  dichotomy  to  another; 
productive  questioning  includes,  indeed  requires,  the  reception  of 
correct  answers.    But  the  knowing  process  does  not  end^  with  the  recep- 
tion, as  education's  heavy  emphasis  on  testing  would  imply.  Testing 
for  correct  answers  received  may  have  a  function,  but  it  would  be 
strictly  a  diagnostic  one.    A  student  must  know  what  the  current  facts 
are  before  he  or  she  can  continue  the  process  of  productive  questioning; 
otherwise  the  questioning  is  not  likely  to  be  productive  of  genuine 
changes  in  the  student's  on-going  experience  in  the  world.    In  other 
words,  the  classroom  should  be  the  place  where  the  student  hears,  "here 
are  the  current  facts.    Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?  Accept 
them?    On  what  grounds?    And  what  will  the  consequences  be?  Change 
them?    How?    etc."    The  classroom  should  be  the  place  which  fosters 
the  continuing  situation  in  which  human  experience  is  the  judge  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  ideas;  it  should  foster  a  democratic  socity. 

■ "  .  Concl usions 

It  should  be  clear  from  the  radical  nature  of  the  changes  des- 
cribed that  what  has  been  offered  in  this  analysis  is  not  a  quick 
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solution  to  a  vexing  problem.    Indeed,  we  are  discussing  diverting  a 
direction  of  thought  which  goes  all  the  way  back  at  least  to  Plato. 
Certainly,  both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  saw  the  changes  they  were  urging  in 
just  such  momentous  terms,  and  neither  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  quick  or  easy. 

The  intent  of  this  study  has  been  to  show  that  Dewey  and 
Heidegger  shared  a  common  understanding  of  the  human  problems  engen- 
dered by  traditional  ways  of  thinking,  and  that  this  common  under- 
standing is  the  most  significant  aspect  of  their  thought. 

Both  understood  the  way  of  thinking  they  were  trying  to  overcome 
as  a  way  rooted  in  the  beginnings  of  western  philosophy  and  devoted  to 
the  achievement  of  "true  ideas."    Both  identified  traditional  thinking 
as  a  mode  which  is  grounded  in  the  radical  separation  between  knower 
and  known,  which  proceeds  by  my  of  "either/or"  categorizing,  and  which 
results  in  the  determination  of  the  "truth"  of  ideas,  a  determination 
which  has  the  effect  of  placing  "true  ideas"  beyond  the  realm  of  human 
responsibility. 

Both  Dewey  and  Heidegger  were  alarmed  by  the  implications  of 
this  traditional  model  of  thinking  for  meaningful  human  existence  itself 
(and  both  saw  "meaningful  human  existence"  in  terms  of  the  freedom  and 
ability  to  question  and  guide  human  experience).    They  urged  a  different 
way  of  thinking,  one  rooted  in  the  on-going  process  of  experience.  It 
is  a  way  of  thinking  which  is  capable  of  reflecting  on  the  temporality 
of  both  the  knower  and  the  known,  and,  in  doing  so,  it  radically  changes 
the  relationship  between  human  beings  and  ideas. 
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In  order  to  explore  the  significance  of  this  change,  it  was 
decided  that  Dewey  and  Heidegger  should  be  approached  on  their  own 
terms,  i.e.,  as  suggesting  a  different  way  of  thinking  rather  than  as 
offering  a  package  of  "true  ideas."    Neither  was  saying  "here  is  a 
picture  of  reality";  both  were  saying  "try  thinking  in  this  way." 

"Moving"  in  this  direction,  we  explored  the  significance  of 
understanding  the  human  knower  as  a  participant  in  the  knowing  process 
and  the  implications  of  knowing  the  world  without  the  assumption  of  a 
static  structure  to  govern  "status  relationships"  and  ground  "status 
hierarchies."    We  found  that  the  "achievement  of  true  ideas"  did  not 
function  adequately  as  the  aim  of  knowing  so  long  as  that  "achievement 
was  seen  as  taking  the  "true  idea"  out  of  the  context  of  human  ques- 
tioning and  change.    Only  concrete  meanings  actualized  within  experi- 
ence can  function  as  the  aim  of  knowing,  can  give  "meaning"  to  the 
knowing  process. 

Finally,  in  this  chapter,  some  of  the  educational  implications 
of  this  different  way  of  thinking  were  suggested.    The  implicit  com- 
mitment of  American  education  to  educate  students  for  a  democratic 
society  was  explored.    The  analysis  suggested  that  the  meaning  of 
"democracy"  itself  was  unclear  when  viewed  through  the  traditional 
model  of  thinking.    Only  through  the  temporal  model  of  thinking,  sug- 
gested by  Dewey  and  Heidegger,  does  a  clear  conception  of  "democracy" 
emerge  as  "a  continuing  situation  in  which  human  experience  is  the 
judge  of  the  worthwhi leness  of  ideas." 

This  conception  of  democracy  necessitates  a  radical  restruc- 
turing of  educational  practices  if  the  commitment  to  educate  students 
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for  a  democratic  society  is  taken  seriously.    For  example,  if  children 
are  understood,  not  as  empty  receptacles  for  "true  ideas,"  but  as  human 
participants  in  the  knowing  process,  classtime  must  be  restructured  to 
allow  for  questioning  and  listening,  for  genuine  interaction  between 
teachers  and  students.    As  the  goal  becomes  active  participation,  the 
emphasis  on  testing  for  the  successful  reception  of  "true  ideas"  is 
lessened.    Teachers  would  be  educated  to  perform  the  function  of  "guide" 
for  students,  rather  than  the  function  of  "authoritative  source."  And 
finally,  teachers  must  have  the  functional  power  to  meet  these  res- 
ponsibilities rather  than  merely  the  "power"  accorded  them  by  their 
"status"  in  the  organizational  hierarchy  of  the  school. 

Many  readers  of  this  analysis  will  be  tempted  to  respond  at 
this  point  by  saying,  "this  is  all  very  nice,  but  it  is  totally  un- 
realistic."   Of  course,  in  one  sense,  this  analysis  is  "unrealistic," 
i.e.,  it  does  not  describe  reality,  §1  i_t  i^.    But  that  fact  does  not 
justify  a  dismissal  of  the  responsibility  to  think  in  this  direction, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  dismiss  the  possibility  of  any  change  whatso- 
ever, for  any^ change  changes  reality  to  some  degree.    The  important 
question  is  "is  the  degree  of  change  appropriate  to  the  depth  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem?"    This  entire  analysis  is  offered  as  an 
affirmative  response  to  that  question. 
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An  obvious  exception  to  this  generalization  is  the  so-called  "free 
school  movement."    Many  varied,  and  possibly  worthwhile,  school  change 
experiments  have  taken  place  within  this  "movement."    However,  for 
reasons  concerning  both  structure  and  rhetoric  these  experiments  are 
irrelevant  to  the  primary  concern  of  this  work,  i.e.,  change  within 
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schooling  alternatives,  based  on  the  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to 
change  education  as  a  social  institution.    Ivan  Illich,  in  a  1971 
article  entitled  "The  Alternative  to  Schooling"    (New  York  Saturday 
Review,  June  19,  1971),  wrote, 

"in  order  to  see  clearly  the  alternatives  we  face,  we  must 
first  distinguish  education  from  schooling,  which  means 
separating  the  humanistic  intent  of  the  teacher  from  the 
impact  of  the  invariant  structure  of  the  school ....  I 
call  it  the  hidden  curriculum,  because  it  constitutes  the 
unalterable  framework  of  the  system  within  which  all  changes 
in  the  curriculum  are  made.    (Emphasis  added;  the  quotation 
appears  in  The  Free  School  by  W.  Kenneth  Richmond,  London, 
Methuen  and  Co.,  1973.)" 
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Secondly,  the  rhetoric  continues  "dichotomous  alternative"  type 
of  thinking  into  its  expression  of  educational  aims,  e.g.,  a  concern 
for  the  individual  rather  than  society,  feelings  rather  than  ideas, 
affective  education  rather  than  cognitive  education,  etc.    I  am  not 
claiming  that  this  rhetoric  accurately  reflects  the  thinking  of  the 
varied  individuals  who  claim  some  allegiance  to  this  movement.  But 
given  this  popular  perception  of  the  aims  of  the  free  school  movement, 
its  consideration  as  a  movement  would  hardly  facilitate  the  under- 
standing of  a  way  of  thinking  which  seeks  to  overcome  these  dichotomous 
alternatives. 
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